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Tue following are excerpts from intimate letters written by 
Gladstone to my father, Owen Blayney Cole, while both were yet 
youngmen. Itmay perhaps berecalled by readers of the CoRNHILL 
Macazine (September 1923) that Gladstone was at Christ Church 
with my father, where a deep and lasting friendship sprang up 
between them, which lasted ti) Cole’s death in 1886. 

The epistles, it will be seen, range from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe. They do not dea) largely with politics ; though 
the political situation of the day is from time to time entered upon. 
They are mainly confined to personal matters—travel, domestic 
concerns, confessions and self-revelations: such letters, in brief—in 
their earlier dates—as one serious-minded young man would write 
to another ; though couched, perhaps, in rather more formal and 
courteous terms than would obtain to-day under like circumstances. 

Gladstone’s views on Radicalism read rather strangely when 
viewed by the light of later years. But have we not Terence’s 
authority for saying: ‘That is true wisdom, to know how to alter 
one’s mind when occasion demands it ’ ? 

BiayNneEY OwEN COLE. 


Gladstone discourses on Rome—Ancient and Modern. He was 
then twenty-three and had been returned for Newark, in the 
Conservative interest, that same year. 


Leone Bianco, Venice, 
June 18, 1832. 


My pear Cotz,—I have seized an immediate sheet of paper 
for no other reason, that I know of, than that I am about to write 
VOL. LVII.—NO. 340, N.S. 25 
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a short letter, and know you are fond of contrasts, not to say 
contrarieties, for fear you should consider me rude, and so I should 
lose my long and established reputation for mansuetude of manners. 
The reason I did not answer you sooner, is because I have been rabid 
up to this date at your heretical doctrine about Florence. Now 
that my temper is returned, let me say, that I do not wish to be 
suspected of abusing Florence, though the difference of opinion 
between me and your highness is an evil that hath befallen hereto- 
fore: ergo, I say Rogers? is an old humbug and means nothing 
when he says Florence is the fairest city of the earth ; because when 
he comes to one he thinks fairer, he immediately says it came from 
heaven, e.g., in the case of Naples. If we were together and would 
talk about it, I would agree with you just out of the spirit of oppo- 
sition: for at present one ought to be in opposition to everything, 
from his Majesty’s ministers downwards. Mind then, dear Cole, I 
agree with you about Florence: (it’s not the fairest of the earth 
though, for all that). All my regards for other places are swallowed 
up in the intense interest of Rome. Shall we ever revisit that 
wonderful city ? Or when we do, shall we not stand amidst the 
ruins of that second and more marvellous empire, which now totters 
to its base? To Rome hath been given more of majesty and of 
mystery than ever was concentrated in any single locality upon 
earth. Twice it has had its empire and each of those empires its 
twelve hundred years of domination, a far larger period than ever 
fell to the lot of any other of those powers which have trodden on 
the neck of the world. Where lay the secret charm of this un- 
paralleled permanency of strength? This is the question so full of a 
melancholy interest to him that stands among the living monuments, 
and the lifeless men, of modern Rome. For my own part, I can 
only trace it up to the principle of self-sacrifice. The supreme 
power of ancient Rome was the State: of modern Rome, the 
Church ; but in both cases that power exacted from its subjects 
an unreserved idolatry, and sought to sever every tie that could 
possibly attach them to another object. On this principle the 
plebeian poured forth his blood in the field, under the influence of 
appeals to his country’s gods, for the conquest of lands he was never 
to enjoy; and on this principle the monk pined in the cloister, 
having turned all the spreading streams of his human sympathies 
into a single channel, and an united flood to fertilise the domain of 
the Church alone. What a lesson may we derive from this contem- 
plation, which reveals to us the true secret of the power and dignity 
of human nature ; to be appreciated only by those who act just so 
far on the Roman principle, as to retain the instrument, and change 


1 The banker-poet, presumably ; though W. - G. was at Oxford with another 
Rogere—Frederick—afterwards Lord Blachford. 
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the object. Send me your candid opinion upon this subject ; for 
I remember we could not quite make our notions square upon 
human action on the road to Tivoli. But do not do me the injustice 
to believe that I am proposing it as a thesis of debate : it is not so; 
but, aware that, in the fortunes of the eternal city, there is some- 
where involved a lesson of the highest import, I feel it is a duty to 
arrive, according to our means, at its nature and its application. 
And every duty has as it were a multiplied claim and a sanctity 
greatly enhanced by the circumstances of the world around us. 
It seems that human society, so long and so obstinately perverted 
from its purposes by the ambition and tyranny of men, is now at 
last to undergo a strong and fiery ordeal. If it pass that ordeal, 
it is well: but beth its course and its issue are full of results the 
most weighty for good or evil in relation to the destinies of our frail 
and fallen nature ; and a man can scarcely contemplate the features 
of the age in which he lives, without being sensible that they are 
cast in a gigantic mould, and being ashamed of the littleness and 
feebleness of his own mind and its inadequacy to measure them, 
and desiring that its powers may be enlarged, and the tone of his 
whole existence heightened and sustained. I hope soon to hear 
from you that, as far as your strong natural candour will permit, 
your opinions on external matters are assuming body and consist- 
ence ; not so much in relation to particular measures, as to general 
principles. The Reform Bill,’ it seems, is passed—and after this 
event, unheard of and unparalleled from all parties, reformers or 
not, in the history of the world, the men of the Constitution (as J 
believe them to be) who believe that Constitution to be the best 
bulwark of the peace of society at large, and by consequence 
most essential to the furtherance of the true and peaceful gospel, 
must fall back on an inner wall of the citadel, and there rally again, 
though upon hopes grievously and perhaps irreparably shattered.? 

We have given up Vienna, but as we go into the Tyrol : we shall 
hope to be at Geneva before the 12th or 15th of July. I earnestly 
hope we shall find you ; at any rate I daresay you will be. . . to 
write. Your brother I hope has floored the schools by this time 
. . . Switzerland has many charms but I know not one can... 
well appreciate after this ‘loved and lovely Italy.’ 

Believe me ever, my dear Cole, 
Most faithfully and sincerely yours, 
W. E. GuapsToneE. 


To the above is added this note, written perhaps a day or so 
afterwards, but with no date. 


1 Lord Grey’s great Reform Bill. 
* It will of course be remembered that at this period, and for many years 
afterwards, Gladstone was a Conservative—or, should we say, Tory ? 
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My pear CotE,—I have so little time in Venice that I cannot 
say much, and fortunately my brother has not left me room for 
much. We have seen your name in the Books at different times, 
but so far ahead of us as to give me no hope of overtaking you. 
Fitzroy is we suppose well on his way to England ; if you are not 
with him and remain at Geneva, we may perhaps yet meet, for as 
we have given up Vienna and merely go through the Tyrol and 
cross the Splugen to Milan, we expected to be at Geneva by the 
15th of [next] month, or perhaps a day or two sooner. I was all for 
Vienna, but as my brother was present and in circumstances did 
not think it worth while, we gave it up, for the which, however, I 
expect a rowing from home. We stopped eleven days on our 
return from Naples at Rome and left with no small regret ; we came 
by Turin, Ancona, Ravenna, San Marino and Bologna to this, 
which is certainly an interesting and curious place. We go to 
Trieste for a day or two, from that perhaps to the famous Grotto 
forty or fifty miles on the Vienna road. We shall not be more than 
a month in Switzerland in which time however much may be done, if 
a little active. Rankin sends his love and would write but is busy 
. . . himself. My brother has no doubt forgotten Politics ; it is 
now become a melancholy subject,and he can only hope the best 
but with little expectation of good being realised out of the late 
events. Pakenham... home direct from Rome; we saw a great 


deal of him at Naples in our expeditions, and notwithstanding 
his peculiarities he certainly grew on his further acquaintance. 
I hope you have left off the use of the word ‘rotten,’ asI only 
borrowed it. 


With best wishes to yourself and Fitzroy, 
Believe me most truly yours, 
W. E. GuapsToneE. 


Gladstone as a Critic of Poetry. 


Liverpool, Saturday, February 15 
(no further date, but 1834 appears on the wrapper). 

My pear CoLe,—Many thanks to you for proffering to me an 
opportunity of sending any contributions to the periodicals you 
mention : of this opening I hope I may at some time avail myself, 
but you are quite right in supposing I make the House of Commons 
work the basis of all my occupations so far as it is practicable. 
Indeed it is my duty to doso. But the subject-matter at least of 
the D.U.M. [Dublin University Magazine] does not appear to be 
far apart from that which form what I may call for the present my 
professional employment. 








ot 
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I showed Doyle! your monody, and have the pleasure of 
reporting as I expected his highly favourable opinion of it. With 
reference to your German Violet—by the bye is it Goethe’s? I 
think I have a dim remembrance of it—You have imposed upon 
yourself very hard conditions, short lines, rhyming every line, and 
every other couplet a double rhyme. I myself have tried to trans- 
late Goethe’s Bride of Corinth and have groaned under the difficulty 
of following the German rhymes. Under these circumstances I 
would tell you in honesty that I can see no deficiency in spirit and 
no fault in diction ; but I think your construction of sentences 
almost of absolute necessity, rather hard in parts, and elliptical. 
This is indeed no fault of yours, but still might it not be worth 
while to try, even by taking some liberties, whether you could 
not make some lines (e.g., the violet drooped) less abrupt in 
their transitions ? It is another question whether after all it is 
likely to please the English taste, especially now. But perhaps 
your U.M. is dignified enough to pursue a line of its own and stoutly 
resist the vitiated taste of the time, encouraged as it is by the mean 
but almost unavoidable subserviency of periodical publications. 
Meantime believe me, 
Your attached friend, 
W. E. GLaDsToNeE. 




























Lord Althorp ‘conveys a wrong impression.’ Lord Melbourne 
visits the King. 











London, July 10 (no further date, but probably 1834). 

... and I contemplate a visit to Newark immediately after- 
wards, which may be a prolonged one, though I trust it will 
not.... 

Ienquired last[week]for the July number of the D.U.M. but found 
that it had not yet been received at the Carlton Club. When I get 
it your translation will not I hope escape my memory, though it is 
a bad one. As regards our political state, it has been considerably 
perturbed, as you will soon have learned, within the last few days 
—and we remain utterly in the dark, amidst a variety of rumours, 
and with the extraordinary circumstance before us, that Lord 
Althorp distinctly conveyed the impression that the Ministry 
was totally broken up, while Lord Brougham positively averred 
that no one had resigned except Lords Grey and Althorp. The 
most rational explanation of this strange discrepancy which has 
reached me is this: that on account of the difficulty of attending 

1 Afterwards Sir Francis Doyle, a fellow-undergraduate of W. E. G. In 


writing of him the latter says: ‘. . . whose genial character supplied a most 
pleasant introduction for his unquestionable poetic genius.’ 
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re-elections, they all continue to hold office in the hope that the 
Cabinet may still be patched up and they sacrifice the romance of 
a virtuous resignation for the substantial convenience of avoiding 
Cambridge contests. . . . It is said to-day that Lord Melbourne 
was with the King at Windsor last night, but this is all I can hear, 
and we must all be content for the present to feed on common fame, 
or starve. 
Ever affectionately yours, 
W. E. GuapstTone. 


He becomes a Lord of the Treasury under Peel. 

London, Dec. 27 (no further date, but on cover, 1834). 

. . . The newspapers may perhaps have informed you before 
you see this letter that I am dubbed a Lord of the Treasury under 
Peel. Do not think it necessary to offer me mere congratulations : 
@ more solemn strain befits this crisis, and it is profaned by a refer- 
ence to any, even the least of its events, to mere individual interest. 
Let us pray that God may be with our country! It may indeed 
seem audacious to write his name and cause with that of a govern- 
ment ; but yet I do believe that not only much temporal but much 
spiritual welfare is involved in the issue of the present struggle, and 
holding such, at such a time, it were traitorous as well as cowardly 
not to state it. 


On my father’s approaching marriage. 

* Fasque,’ 1 Fettercairn, Aug. 18, 1834. 

You did not name to me your day as certain, but as it must 
now be very near at hand I venture to send you a little ring 
which I hope you will accept from me, and on which I have had 
engraved the symbol which represents at once your country and 
your imagination. 

The present would not be an appropriate time for addressing 
you on any other subject but one ; and I shall only therefore assure 
you that all periods of your life and more especially in this the most 
interesting, you have my best wishes and heartiest prayers for your 
prosperity. ... 

I am obliged to insult you by writing on this nondescript paper, 
on account of weight ; the inhuman Post Office does not allow more 
than one ounce, even for the conveyance of a marriage token. 

Pray remember me kindly to your mother and sisters, if at 
present you can remember any person but one. 

And believe me always, 
Your sincerely attached 
W. E. GuapsTone. 


1 His father Sir John Gladstone’s seat in Scotland. 
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W. E. G. descants on forthcoming marriages—and beauty. 


London, Aug. 5, 1835. 


. . - cannot avoid naming to you the spot from which I write. 
It is the Burlington Hotel: still more accurately, the sitting-room 
therein occupied by Miss and Mrs. Fellowes, come to town from their 
place in Norfolk to discharge the very serious labours of purchasing 
a wedding trousseau ; by this time perhaps you have conjectured 
that I—I will not finish the sentence: you are wrong, it is my 
eldest brother, whose eye, after travelling far in search of a bride, 
has at length lighted on the aforesaid Miss Fellowes, a blooming 
and beautiful person who has the great recommendation of almost 
total inexperience of London life, by way of circumstances, inde- 
pendent of the more substantial qualities of character. They are 
to be married in the end of this month ; one consequence of which 
is, as you see, that I am writing you a sad scrawl with an execrable 
pen. But seriously, my dear Cole, I am quite sure you will join us 
all in the prayer that God may bless them with his kingdom and 
righteousness, and add to them all which is needful and good. 

There is a perfect mania for marriage, and we exceptional 
bachelors who yet remain in that class, are now isolated in a double 
sense. Arthur Acland ! is going to be married to Miss Williams ; 
Canning? to Miss Stuart ; Wordsworth® is also about to ascend 
the steps of the ‘hymeneal altar’: all these you remember at 
Christ Church ; there are hosts more, and I might well invoke the 
hundred ¢ throats and mouths for which Homer sighed were I to 
attempt anything like a faithful catalogue. 

I have left your letter at my rooms and dare not venture upon 
a counter speculation without having it before me. I think how- 
ever that in your observations about beauty and deformity, the 
force and (de facto) truth of which I admit, you are rather too indul- 
gent to that propensity in human nature which substitutes the sign 
for the substance ; or practically supersedes this by that. I do 
not agree with those folks who talk of beauty as an unreal good ; 
it is just as real I think as any other secondary good, as any; that 
is to say, except what is good in a strict and Christian point of view, 


1 An Oxford friend of W. E. G. He was the brother of Sir Thomas Acland, 
who afterwards took office in aon with Gladstone. His son, A. H. D. Acland, 
also served with Gladstone in his fourth administration, 1892-4. 

2 Afterwards Lord Canning. 

8 Charles Wordsworth, of Christ Church, afterwards Bishop of St. Andrews. 
He was the son of the poet’s brother Christopher, Master of Trinity, Cambridge. 

* A classical friend reminds me that Homer speaks of ten throats and mouths 
(II. Book 2). Perhaps Gladstone purposely multiplied by ten by way of humorous 
vn ? Homer, it will be remembered, is preluding the famous Catalogue 
of Ships. 
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namely, likeness to God in his ! essential attributes. It often happens 
that those who consider wealth or station as real goods, treat the 
admiration of beauty as a mere whim, whereas it is quite as noble 
in many cases as the regard paid to the latter, and generally much 
superior, as that which addresses itself to the former. Still recog- 
nising the beauty of that which in itself is good as its appropriate 
vesture, and its complement, if one may so speak, its index, and its 
representative, I think notwithstanding and anticipating your 
concurrence in the opinion, that, as we know mental beauty may 
exist in this decayed creation under physical deformity, we ought 
if possible to resist that tendency of our nature which makes us 
condemn or turn away from an object for the absence of beauty ! 
although its presence may be legitimately arrived at as a cause 
and incentive to admiration. That which is formless here may be 
light and lovely hereafter in the garden of the Lord. But you will 
say it is rather too hard to administer this dose after disclaiming 
any intention of theorising upon the subject which your interesting 
letter brought into view ; and to show that in some degree I admit 
the justice of your reclamation, I desist forthwith. 


Here follow a few lines of criticism of a poem by my father, 
who was in the habit of spending his leisure in writing or trans- 
lating poetry. 

In the course of the next letter, written from ‘ Fasque,’ 
September 18, 1835, occur these lines : 


Near the close of your letter are a question and a compliment : 
the latter admits of no answer, but that I receive it as a warm testi- 
monial of your regard: as to the former, I have intentionally 
spoken seldom in the House and sometimes have been accidentally 
disappointed in the opportunities of which I have proposed to avail 
myself as in the last Irish Church debate. But I am convinced 
that rarity of speaking is so much the less and safer error, that I 
do not much grudge these failures. In the immense mass of matter 
now talked in the House of Commons there is a new and very for- 
midable obstacle to progress; in half-unveiled radicalism of its 
prevailing temper is another. I call them obstacles, as imposing 
necessity of great care and caution, not otherwise. 


His political sentiments. He would not regret quitting office. 

H. of C., May 27 (1838). 
++. You ask me for political sentiments and speculations, 
which I cannot supply in any quality such as to render them worth 


1 It is strange that so religious a man as the writer of these letters seldom puts 
the customary capital letter to the possessive pronoun in speaking of the Deity— 
— however, following the usage of the Bible and the Book of Common 

yer. 
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your desiring or receiving. The present Government appear to 
stand exceedingly low in the general estimation except when their 
radical tendency is considered to compensate for their intrinsic 
defects. On Monday we are to have the Corporation scheme. No 
doubt this is their trump card. By it—and an excitement raised 
upon it—and a dissolution upon the fever of that excitement— 
they hope to stand, until the radicalism shall overset their adminis- 
tration, as it overset the administration of Lord Grey. This may 
fail them ; but it is I think their only chance, humanly speaking ; 
its goodness I do not pretend to measure. One thing I hope will 
be seen and admitted by the Conservatives : that their course when 
the ministerial measure has appeared, ought to be either a deter- 
mined resistance which never means to relax, or a graceful or 
speedy acquiescence. By the course taken on the Reform Bill, 
the popular mind was for the time wholly alienated; while the 
Constitution of the House of Commons was not saved. The result 
of the Staffordshire election, which we now confidently anticipated 
in our favour, is material; everything indicates a progressive 
increase of healthy feeling. Even at Tiverton I am told we are to 
have a candidate. But even should Peel resume office in triumph 
and in union with Graham and Stanley, do not let us too hastily 
suppose that the old problem of the permanent compatibility of 
the Reform Act with our monarchial institutions is ipso facto 
solved. So far as regards myself, while every man has some 
reasons for satisfaction at quitting office, in my own particular case 
there are several which belong to it particularly, and which induce 
me to bear retirement with much more than equanimity. 

You will be sorry to hear that the members for Carlow! were 
unseated to-day, but I understand they will be immediately returned 
again. I am told that the Ennis election is proceeding favourably 
for us. Nearly all the election petitions now remaining are against 
our adversaries, so that we have little or no more risk of loss. 

During my short stay in office (with reference to your enquiry) 
I have felt much, among other things the difficulty of reconciling 
fixity of principle, with the dispatch of practical affairs; and of 
maintaining in vigour any elevation of general views while con- 
tinually drawn down towards earth by the pressure of numberless 
details. But in the changes which have taken place among our 
countrymen during the last three years, as regards political senti- 
ment, I find most imperative reasons and the fullest warrant for 


1 The two sitting members, Mr. Kavanagh being one, the other Mr. Raphael 
—of whom later—were unseated on an objection to a scrutiny of votes by 
certain electors. (This was, of course, before the passing of the Ballot Act.) As 
Mr. Kavanagh was a distant relation of my father, he had W. E. G.’s sympathy ; 
though no doubt the latter also regretted the loss of the seat on his own political 


grounds. 
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hope, as well as a cause for thankfulness so present, and so abundant, 
that it recalls to my mind, I hope not improperly, those over- 
flowings of gratitude with which David praises God for spiritual 
blessings. . . . 
Affectly. yours, 
W. E. GuapsToNE. 

P.S.—Though I think you do not mention it, I have heard that 
you are Sheriff of your county —how do you like the duties? Do 
you contemplate visiting England? Have you read Wordsworth’s 
new volume ? 


On his mother’s death. 
‘ Fasque,’ Fettercairn, Oct. 15, 1835. 


. . . I have had so many letters to write upon the subject [to] 
my dear Mother’s own friends, and relations, independently of 
notices sent according to the Scotch custom to formal acquaintances, 
that I felt it was assuming within me, in spite of myself, the char- 
acter of a matter of business ; and though it may be a phenomenon, 
it is I think a fact that the repeated use of various and warm ex- 
pressions, true in themselves, in narrating such circumstances as 
those which we have been witnessing, has a powerful tendency to 
exhaust and dry up the fountains of feeling from whence they 
sprang. This reluctance, however, to return at an earlier period 
to the subject of my Mother’s death, is very different from another 
feeling, of painful shrinking from the subject. Thanks be to him 
who giveth us the victory. Ido not shrink and have now at least 
no cause to shrink from the thoughts of her. I think of her not 
as one lost, but as one for ever saved; not as one remote, but as 
one who is not less near to us, though unseen, than heretofore, 
she is gone to join one most dearly and oh! most justly beloved 
daughter who preceded her by some years. Those are the only 
two blanks in our family ; and is not the man blessed indeed, who 
feeling the impulses of nature and the desire that temporal ties may 
prove eternal, is permitted already to thank God for the partial 
revelation of that glorious hope, and to look cheerfully forward to 
its future and entire accomplishment. 

May this be the lot of us both. 

In reply to your kind enquiries, my father I rejoice to say has 
shown as much fortitude as feeling; my sister is at present indis- 
posed, from her excitement at the time, but this I trust will not last. 
Your opinions of my Mother are very pleasing and your remarks on 
the mixture of what we call good and evil, but what is in reality all 
good, are I think most just. 


1 Monaghan 
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TO MY FATHER. 


A ‘suppressed letter.’ 
H. of C., Feb. 29, 1836. 


My pear CoLz,—Rather than longer delay my reply to your 
interesting and welcome letter, I am about to send a very hurried 
one ; it so happening that we have to-day a little bit of Irish Par- 
liamentary news. The O’Connell Committee this day commenced 
its enquiry, called for suppressed letter which was in Raphael’s 
possession, and found there just as had been predicted, the offer of 
the Baronetcy ;1 further with the proviso, that if it were accepted, 
the whole arrangements should be made in three days! Raphael’s 
reply was, that the baronetcy ‘ would be a great step in the ladder 
of his ambition’ but not compensation enough for losing his seat 
in Parliament. 

. . . To-night we have the Irish Municipal Bill. Stanley ? and 
Graham ? are quite of one mind with . . . about it. They do not 
divide against a second reading but expect to get the bill metamor- 
phosed before it becomes a law. 

Thanks for your kind enquiries about my Father—who after a 
most providential escape has now all but entirely recovered. 

It will give me sincere pleasure to be made known to your lady. 


He is glad to escape from Parliamentary cares. 


Aug. 25, 1836. 


. . . The only complaint I have to make of you is, that you 
should suppose me remaining in London after the prorogation—on 
the contrary I broke my chains and came down here [to Fasque] a 
fortnight ago. 


With regard to a song my mother had sent him. 


Fasque, Oct. 8, 1836. 


-. . . I ought to have thanked you sooner for your kind letter, 
and Lady Fanny for the song ; she has an excellent memory, and 
I can assure her that it is received here with applause; I think 


1 A friend supplies me with the following note.—Report had it that Mr. Alex- 
ander Raphael had promised to pay O’Connell £1,000 on nomination, and another 
£1,000 if returned for Carlow. e Committee of Enquiry found that O’Connell 
was free from a bribery charge. O’Connell’s letter to Raphael proposing a solatium 
for being unseated (see note to the letter of May 27, 1835, above) ran as follows : 

‘3 Aug. 1835. 

‘ Tell me in the strictest confidence, whether you have a wish to be a baronet ; 
of course I do not ask you without sufficient reason. One word is not to be men- 
tioned to anybody, until I know your determination.’ 


* Lord Derby and Sir James Graham. 
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someone seemed covetous of a copy, in spite of the Lord Chancellor’s 
injunction 1 at the top; but I held out no encouragement, and I 
am sure that a limited circulation is the true way to keep up the 
value: when people know they may not copy a song they always 
run mad for it. 

For the last week I have been at daggers drawn with a sore 
throat, or I should have written to you earlier. . . 

When your letter arrived here, I was absent on a mountain 
excursion with my brother John on Deeside, seeing perhaps the 
finest Highland of all Great Britain, and taking immense walks 
during which we more than once remembered your active legs 
and wished you were with us. But metaphors do not grow on our 
hills as thickly as in your milder climate ; and therefore by way of 
competition I will only submit to your censure the following verses 
to a personage I wished to have an opportunity of introducing to 


you in town, viz. 


Here follow a set of original stanzas by Gladstone, and called : 


My Grey Mare. 


O’er the turf elastic bounding 

Where the gay and lovely ride, 

’Mid the city’s roar surrounding 

Keen yet skilful in thy pride: 

With the treacherous ground below thee, 
Menaced by the thundering wheel, 
Gentle, graceful mare, I know thee 
Swift as wind and true as steel. 


Proud of thine Arabian beauty, 
Pace and form and skin so rare, 
Thou art prouder of thy duty, 
Thou art good as thou art fair. 
Not the pain of spur or scourges 
Gave to thee thy lightning speed, 
But the inward fire that urges 
Dauntless heart to generous deed 


Thou art like a fabled maiden, 
Her, that o’er the waves of corn 
With their swelling harvest laden 
Trod, as drops the dew of morn ; 


4 What was the nature of the Lord Chancellor’s injunction I cannot divine. 
Possibly on account of the rebellious Irish sentiments expressed in the song. 
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Hast thou sworn against the breezes 
Unrelenting strife to wage, 

That nor toi] thy soul appeases, 

Nor the coming frosts of age ? 


When in gloomy care I sought thee, 
Thou wouldst chase my sullen mood, 
And thy faithfulness hath wrought thee 
Unforgetful gratitude : 

Worthy of a nobler burden, 

Worthy of a loftier song, 

Would I might command a guerdon 
Such that should not do thee wrong! 


When the seasons gathering o’er thee 
Change the fleckéd skin of snow 
Calm and rest shall be before thee 
While thy vital currents flow. 

In some sylvan shade reposing, 

If thy master hath his will, 

From day’s dawning to its closing, 
Thou shalt keep thy life from ill : 
Clattering wheel shall not . . . thee 
While thy gallant strength shall cease, 
And the generous blood within thee 
Beat its latest pulse in peace. 


. . » Next week I am doomed to go to Liverpool to political 
dinner on the 18th, alack, after it I hope to return. So now my 
letter is complete, having a beginning, middle and ending. 


A further reference to the ‘Grey Mare,’ and my father’s critique 
on the lady in question : 

Fasque, Nov. 19 (1836). 

. . - Thanks many for your good opinion of and remarks on, 
the verses ; to which I reply seriatim : 

1. I have no objection to substituting for ‘ mare ’ a good mono- 
syllabic name, but she is as yet nameless, and I have been four years 
pry ang for an appellation (!) without finding one I thought worthy 
of her. 

2. I think your substitution here [where ?] an improvement. 

3. I dare not introduce a ‘shall’ at the beginning of the last 
line: because I think metrical licenses are far less introducible in 
verses when the matter is superficial, and more therefore must be 
trusted to exactness of manner. 
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You are rash in talking of the fly and Pantheon—civil sayings 
—even when truly said and only the results of partial friend- 
ship—are edge tools ; but still a pure figure is probably safer than 
that kind of praise which is above the merits of the party praised, 
yet not so far above but that self-love can overleap the difference. 

I have no recollection at all of Minerva with the flute, but I am 
sorry to learn that any of that name had so much personal vanity 
as to be distressed at finding that she had the mumps ! 

Toryism is in great favour in England, and rising in Scotland, 
although with you [i.e. in Ireland] matters appear to be turning 
sadly to [undecipherable]. 

You come to London of course next year. I hope to be there 
in a month—visiting my constituents on my way. My plan is to 
live with my father (6 Carlton Gardens) for the next season, and 
let my rooms in the Albany. (You don’t happen to know a good 
tenant ?)... 


Of trying to learn his business at the Treasury ; and of other 
matters. 


London, Jan. 14, 1837 (?). 

. . . Last Thursday I came up to Town and have since then 
been learning my business at the Treasury, or performing it without 
learning it. 

Taking so warm an interest as you [do] in the critical circum- 
stances of the country, you will be glad to learn that the general 
feeling here, among parties supposed to be acquainted with the 
state of things, is that the new Parliament, so far as it is yet 
constituted, is assuredly not of a kind to eject the Ministry in 
the way the Radicals propose, but will give it a fair trial. 

I hope that the enormous tyranny of O’Connell will have the 
effect of rousing into action all the manly spirit of the country. 
Your Wicklow case is indeed sad, and appears a shameful one. 

Your opinion about Irving’s * conscientiousness fully coincides 
with my own. The character I saw of him was in the Edinburgh 
Advertiser ; I wrote to Edinburgh to see if the paper can be got. 


London, May 27, 1837. 

. . . The Government you see have quite shifted their ground 
about the Irish Church, but I trust without the remotest prospect 
of thereby bettering their position. It is expected that their 
majority will be reduced below twenty. If so, this will be a great 
gain to us. 

1 These allusions are obscure to opaqueness. 


* The great preacher. He had a strong spiritual influence on my father at 
that time. 
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It is reported that the King’s illness is serious—said to be water 
on the chest, and it is the fact that he sat at the last levee and 
drawing-room. Now water on the chest they say is accompanied 
with swelled feet. I trust he may yet be spared to us;* [then 
follow these unaccountable words] and that, too, without believing 
the Princess will turn out a young republican. 

[Where possibly could have arisen this wild rumour ; to which, 
of course, Gladstone attaches no importance? The future Queen 
Victoria with a leaning towards Republicanism! As well accuse 
the Archbishop of Canterbury of a weakness for burglary.] 

Have you read Miss Martineau on American Society ? As the 
work of a woman, the book (ata cursory glance) appears horrible : 
as the production of an ogre or a goole [sic] perfectly natural and 
in keeping. 


Strong words. The writer of these letters seldom allows him- 
self such vituperative language. And this of the gifted Harriet 
Martineau! But the fact that she was a Unitarian may, perhaps 
unconsciously. 


1 It will be remembered that William IV. died the following month. 


(To be continued.) 





AN AMBUSCADE. 
BY LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL. 
BripGE BuILpING. 


Ir wasn’t such a very formidable river to look at. Well, you could 
hardly call it a river, for it was only between thirty and forty 
yards wide, but it was deep and rapid, and liable to sudden rises 
afterrain. Anyway, it had to be bridged to make it easily passable 
for the force at all times. 

Of course the Sappers (Royal Engineers) would come and draw 
plans and make estimates of materials, tools, working parties, etc., 
and would put up a double lock or triple expansion, or some 
high-class bridge of that kind. 

But meantime all this would want protecting. We weren’t a 
dozen miles from Kumassi, where our enemy was, we knew, assem- 
bling his forces. So my little command, the native levy of some 
800, must occupy the far side of the stream, and clear a good space of 
forest and bush in front, so that no cover remained for any attackers ; 
and we proposed also to build a good fort on the far side to act 
as a bridge-head to defend the crossing from all assaults of our 
enemies. 

All this necessitated an interim bridge of our own. But this 
_ was no great undertaking for us. We had one company of 

specialists at that work, and they were the Mampons—great 
hulking fellows, fishermen from the coast. They were the only 
lot among our eight companies who knew how to use ropes and to 
tie knots. (Each of these companies was formed from a different 
tribe ; it made strikes and mutinies less frequent.) Moreover, 
we found by experience among the West Coast natives that the 
bigger the men, the smaller their hearts. The tribe of little wizened 
forest men, the Adansis, were full of pluck and go, but the big 
burly ‘seedy boys’ were as averse to fighting as any ‘ conchies.’ 
So they were not armed, but formed the ‘ Bridging Company,’ 
and under protection of the others did their work well and skil- 
fully. They had made pretty nearly two hundred bridges or cause- 
ways of sorts in the course of the expedition, and so had gained 
an experience that made them quick and efficient at their job. 

But at this last stream we found it simplest not even to call 
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upon them, but upon the Axemen of the Felling Company. 
Selecting a likely-looking cotton tree growing near to the bank, 
with its great thick trunk running straight up, with scarcely a 
branch, to a height of some 180 feet, we felled him so that he 
dropped neatly across the stream, and with his own weight plunked 
himself securely in position. 

The Adze-men got to work, and in a very short time had squared 
off his topside into a flat and level roadway, while the Bridgers 
rigged a handrail to give extra security. And the thing was done. 

It may be added, sotto voce, that events rather rushed them- 
selves in the next few hours, and before the ‘ regulation’ bridge 
could be made ready, the main column had to be hurried to the 
front over our improvised arrangement. 

Later on, when the return march was to be carried out, there 
came a tornado, and a rush of water which carried away the official 
bridge, but made no impression on the solid old tree trunk, and 
this was therefore called upon again to transport the whole expedi- 
tion on its homeward journey. 

But this is beside the question, and another story. 

I want to tell you how we got to Kumassi, and what we did 
with the king. 


For a hundred years or more the Ashantis had been a thorn 
in the side of the British Protectorate of the Gold Coast. They 
were @ powerful and fairly bloodthirsty tribe living a hundred 
miles inland in dense forest country. They not only waylaid all 
rubber and ivory traders coming from the interior to the coast, 
but also raided the harmless coast tribes whenever they were in 
want of slaves. And this was more or less generally the case, as 
slaves were needed in goodly numbers to take the title réle in 
human sacrifice performances. 

More than one expedition, notably that of Lord Wolseley, 
had gone to Kumassi, and had made treaties and exacted promises 
from the King of Ashanti that human sacrifices should cease, and 
the road be kept open for peaceful trading with the coast. 

But the existing king, Prempeh, just like his predecessors, 
had ignored all such agreements, and things were as bad as ever. 
So this expedition, under Sir Francis Scott, was sent up to remedy 
matters. 

The main body of the force consisted of white troops and a 
large contingent of native carriers for its supply of food and 
ammunition. 

VOL. LVII.—NO. 340, N.S. 26 
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My little lot was a native levy, raised ‘among friendly tribes, 
which acted as an advance guard of scouts and pioneers, a few 
days ahead of the main body. And now we were within a day’s 
march of the capital, a hundred and fifty miles from the coast. 
Needless to say, those last few miles of our long march through 
the dense forest, as we advanced to the great dénouement, were 
full of tense excitement for us. 

Were the enemy going to fight us or not? We did not know. 
What we did know from our spies and deserting slaves was that 
the king had summoned to the capital his ten chiefs and their 
contingents to go through the fetish ceremonial that was customary 
before war, and which usually took some fourteen days to complete. 

Our object was to rush them before they could complete this. 
Our orders were that moral force, rather than maxim guns, was 
to be used if possible ; 7.e. quickness and display of strength was 
likely to be successful. So my advanced force was divided up into 
three columns, operating by separate paths in such a way as to 
appear simultaneously, on a fixed day and hour, on three sides 
of the capital. 

Warily we went, with scouts creeping and cutting their way 
through the undergrowth in front and on either side of us. Ambus- 
cades were a positive disease with our enemy. 

We were now on a regular track leading to the town. Here 
we presently found a whole line of little wooden dolls planted in 
the ground facing towards the coast. This was a fetish and 
gentle hint to us to turn about and go the same way, otherwise 
their gods would be exceedingly unkind to us—if not absolutely 
brutal. 

Had we been a normal enemy, and had they not been on the 
defensive in the matter of human sacrifice, they would not have 
placed wooden dolls there, but slaves planted alive in the ground 
up to their necks, and left for the ants to do the rest. 

The appearance of victims executed in this way was generally 
sufficient to deter any enemy from pursuing that path. 

It was nearing the hour at which our detachment was due to 
arrive at the front of Kumassi in co-operation with the two other 
wings of our column, working from either flank. Presently we 
passed a group of huts, empty at the moment, but evidently of 
recent occupation. The owners had fled at our coming. Then 
more huts and openings among the trees, with a thick jungle of 
high elephant grass all around. 

Suddenly there came a weird sound in the air, the throbbing 
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and boom of drums ahead ; some of them far away, some of them 
near at hand. This sounded like business ! 

In a moment everyone seemed to be grinning, eyes sparkled, 
men hurried their pace, expectation and excitement were in the air. 
The enemy’s drums were calling the alarm. It was exactly as 
though a swarm of bees in a hive were being disturbed. Evidently 
our approach, or that of our flanking party, had been observed. 

Then some of our leading scouts came running back to tell 
us that we had reached the place. 

Suddenly we all stood listening; there was a marked pause in 
the drumming, and a change of rhythm or cadence. It was ‘ drum- 
talk,’ the wireless of the woods. 

Our men were ‘listening in’ with all their ears. A moment 
later my Hausa orderly, Musa, grumbled out, ‘Ah! Him dam 
blood fella Ashanti say in talking to white fella don’ wanter fight, 
he want sit down and make palaver-talk; my saying him dam 
blood fella,’ and he spat neatly between his teeth to show what 
he thought of them. 

Out of the dark soggy depths of the forest we came, for the 
first time for weeks, into the open sunshine. There lay before us 
a clear space like a parade ground, a quarter of a mile wide, and 
beyond it, on a gentle slope in a hollow, is a mass of thatched roofs, 
stretching away into the jungle beyond. 


Kumasst ! 


Just a vast village, nothing imposing about it; no walls or 
ramparts, no spires or minarets ; yet a place with a long/and lurid 
history of its own; the key to a vast hinterland. 

With an eye to due effect, we paraded our force along one side 
of the parade ground, while on the opposite edge of it the Ashantis 
were beginning to throng from the town to look at us. We had 
marshalled ourselves into some sort of order, and after a body of 
advanced scouts came our political officer and staff (of two white 
officers) with the Union Jack on a hogspear. These were followed 
by some companies of the native levy in their uniform of brown 
skin (provided by Nature) and red skull caps (provided by the 
Government). Then a company of the Gold Coast Hausas headed 
by a small band of drums and fifes. This forcefformed up in line 
facing the town. 

But we were not leaving things to chance. The drum talk 
of peace and goodwill might have been but » blind to disarm 
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suspicion while they sent out surprise packets against our flanks 
or rear. So, as we formed up on our parade ground, we detached - 
pickets to act as outposts to watch and guard our flanks. 

While we were still busy forming up, there appeared from both 
sides of the town simultaneously connecting parties from our two 
flanking columns which meantime had arrived on the tick, in their 
allotted places. Kumassi was surrounded. 

Now the drumming from the town boomed louder, and the 
roar of voices filled the air. Great coloured umbrellas were soon 
seen dancing and bobbing above the heads of the surging crowds 
of natives as they poured on to the parade ground. Stool-bearers 
ran before their masters, followed by whirling dancers with their 
yellow skirts flying around them. Great drums like beer barrels, 
decked with human skulls and carried on the heads of the slaves, 
were booming out their notes, while bands of elephant-tusk horns 
added to the din. The king and his chiefs were borne on elevated 
chairs and arranged themselves in a dense line along the edge of 
the parade ground, to see the troops arrive. The umbrellas formed 
a row of booths beneath which the chiefs sat on their brass-nailed 
chairs, with their courtiers round them. Often had they sat like 
this before upon that spot, but never had their sitting been without | 
the sight of blood. The object of this open space had not been | 
for parading troops, but for use as the theatre of human sacrifice. 

A long wait ensued, during which two minor incidents occurred 
which, small as they were, had their import. The first was when 
a little party of our force came hurriedly across the ground, consist- 
ing of three white soldiers, with four natives, carrying a reel and 
winding off the field telegraph. Thus within a few minutes of the 
arrival of the advanced force before Kumassi, the fact was known 
all the way down to the coast, and thence to England. 

We could not help a cheer of admiration for those gallant 
fellows of the Engineers for their plucky and determined work ; 
but incidentally their arrival had a particular effect on the Ashantis, 
since, as Musa explained, ‘they dam fella not liking white fella’s 
fetish string; they talking him bring devil.’ 

Just after this the white officer with me, by way of whiling away 
his time, strolled towards a clump of huge cotton trees just behind 
us. As he did so I noticed a sudden liveliness among the Ashantis. 
Several of them jumped to their feet and, talking anxiously among 
themselves, watched his movements, as it were with pricked ears. 
Suspecting an ambush, I promptly called him back and ordered 
& few scouts to go and investigate. In a few moments they were 
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back, grinning broadly, to report that the whole copse was full 
of dead men. And it was. A nasty sight, but at the same time 
a useful one for our purpose ; it disclosed, without need of further 
proof, that human sacrifice, though denied by the king, was still 
prevalent, and our expedition was therefore not made without 
good reason. 

(Incidentally, a day later a number of my varlets obtained 
leave of absence ‘ to visit the city,’ and reappeared in the evening, 
much to the envy of those who had remained in camp, with strings 
of human teeth round their necks. 

And human teeth, to the ladies of that country, were as diamonds 
to their society sisters in Belgravia.) 

Presently our General and his staff were seen approaching, 
followed by the main body of the white troops in military array. 

The king, under instruction, came forward to salute the General, 
but on starting to question why the troops had come, was told in 
other words to ‘dry up’ until the arrival of His Excellency the 
Governor on the morrow ; he would then learn why we were there. 
Meantime the troops were billeted at different points round the 
outskirts of the town. 


An AMBUSH. 


A short reconnaissance of the palace of the king showed it 
to be a collection of buildings, with high-pitched thatched roofs 
in many layers, contained within a high-walled enclosure. A few 
back doors in this wall gave on a jungle of elephant grass and 
undergrowth, and beyond this lay the forest. Having a free hand 
to take such steps as one thought desirable, I soon set my little 
army to work to cut down this undergrowth so as to isolate the 
palace and leave a clear space round it which could easily be 
watched by day or night—and I set pickets there to watch it. 

One path in particular, which led from a postern in the palace 
wall, was difficult to clear, being hidden in a tunnel of thick thorn 
bush. So here, after nightfall, I laid an ambush. 

A council had been summoned by the king at the palace, and 
sat there far into the night. Presently our watch was rewarded, 
when a gleam of light came from the palace doorway, and a proces- 
sion with torches issued forth. Could it be Prempeh making off ? 
The time was now three o'clock, and there was a thick wet mist. 
The string of white-robed figures, looking most picturesque in the 
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strong light of the torches, drew gilently near, and then we saw 
by the big hand-screens carried by the attendants, that the queen 
mother was the leading notability in the group. Silently they 
passed within twenty yards of us, and very softly we followed them 
until we had marked them down into the Queen’s residence. This 
we picketed. 

Then back to our ambush. 

A few minutes later a councillor on his way home, attended 
by a slave boy carrying his stool, walked into our midst. He was 
too startled to speak before he had been told that silence would 
save his life. Before long, one saw a shadow creeping through 
the wood. A man went close past, his form silhouetted against 
the stars. So soon as he had passed me, I gave our little call, the 
whistle of a frog, ‘ quit-quit-quit,’ but rendered long-short-long 
as the quail sounds it. This gave warning to the ambushing 
picket which lay alongside the path a few yards farther on, and as 
he reached that point he was quietly embraced, gagged, bound, 
and removed for safe keeping. Another and another of these 
men came at intervals, only to be disposed of in the same way. 
They were scouts from the palace to see whether the path was 
clear. 

After a pause, a movement among the shadows showed two 
men coming very slowly and stealthily one behind the other. 
Nearer and nearer they came, till at last the leader was close— 
quite close—in front of me. Here he checked himself, poised 
and tense, looking forward, trying to pierce the darkness which 
hid our ambushed party. For hours, it seemed, he stood like 
this, all of us in a state of suspended animation, hardly daring to 
breathe, as if performing a tableau vant. 

The tension was almost painful. What was going to be the 
outcome ? Whose move next ? 

When the end came ultimately to the situation, it came quite 
suddenly, and this enforced restraint relieved itself in the surprising 
energy which marked the dog-fight that followed. My friend 
turned to whisper to his assistant ; he had evidently seen some- 
thing suspicious. It was time to act. I had only to stand up 
where I was and reach out to grip him round the neck with one 
arm, and with my knee in the small of his back to get him down. 

Then we had a rare old rough and tumble. He tried to get 
his gun to work on me, and I grasped by chance the cock, which, 
providentially, like the housemaid’s proverbial jug-handle, ‘ come 
away in my ‘and,’ 
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We then both rolled over together into the ditch. Fortunately 
his assistant had sufficient sense of fair play to bolt away and to 
leave us to have it out between us; and I rather think that my 
opponent would have had the best of it if it hadn’t been that the 
faithful Musa slipped in at the exact moment when the Ashanti, 
having drawn a knife from the back of his belt, was searching for 
my liver with it. 

All ended well, however. We soon had the man gagged and 
trussed. His assistant had meantime been tripped up and captured 
by some of my Adansis. After that no more scouts came our way 


before the day began to dawn. 


A Kine DEposep. 


A big parade had been ordered for the next morning. The 
troops formed three sides of a square, and the whole of Kumassi 
flocked to the spot and stood round to watch the scene. The fourth 
side of the square was a space reserved for the king and councillors, 
but when the parade was formed they were not there. The rumour 
got abroad that both the king and the queen mother had succeeded 
in getting away during the night. 

But we knew better. 

Messengers were sent to them, but they showed some hesitation 
about coming. Thereupon Donald Stewart, the Civil Commis- 
sioner, paid an early morning call upon the lady. His unpleasantly 
direct manner astonished but at the same time impressed her 
and her attendants. He was not content to wait on the mat in 
the hall, but walked straight into Her Majesty’s bedroom. There 
he lit a cigarette, and told her that if she was not dressed and 
ready to start by the time his cigarette was finished, she would be 
taken, just as she was, by force to the parade ground. 

I have never known a lady complete her toilet so quickly as did 
that queen. 

The king, too, got an equally peremptory message, but as he 
rather resented it, a company of the West Yorks appeared on the 
scene to act as his escort—and he came. 

There was something pathetic in the parade that followed. 
From the desoriptions by Bowditch of the daily displays and 
ceremonial at the court of the king in Kumassi over a hundred 
years ago, one realised that these had altered very little till this 


day. 
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Here were the same heralds, dwarfs, counsellors, stool-bearers, 
medicine men, and tributary chiefs, and a)) the display of dress 
and jewellery, under the great whirling umbrellas which now filled 
the fourth side of the square. 

To us it was a novel display of barbaric ceremonial; to the 
Ashantis it was a familiar, and often a dreaded spectacle, since 
it nearly always involved some of them being tortured, and 
executed. 

It had always been so. 

But to-day they saw it for the last time. 

No sooner had the row of royal umbrellas and crowd of courtiers 
taken up its position, than a body of white troops marched rigidly 
into place behind it, and completed the enclosure. 

Their indictment was then read out to the king and chiefs, 
showing how the Ashantis had failed to honour their treaty 
obligations. 

No argument was necessary. The dead bodies lying in the 
sacred grove yonder were evidence enough. 

The king and queen mother were told to come forward and 
do obeisance to the Governor of the Gold Coast, as representative 
of the Great White Queen. 

There, in the presence of his chiefs and people, Prempeh had 
to kneel and do penance, a thing never before done by Ashanti 
monarch. 

Then the sentence of banishment was pronounced upon him, 
while freedom and protection were offered to the Ashanti people. 
The deposition of their king moved the onlookers visibly. They 
had been accustomed to look up to him as all-powerful, and here he 
was bowing himself to the dust for mercy, as doubtless many a 
victim to his lust for blood had bowed in vain to him. 

When Prempeh and his mother left the square at the end of 
the conference, it was no longer as king and queen mother that 
they went, but as exiles to be ultimately located in far-off lands. 


° 


ENVOI. 


To-day Kumassi has its railway, and its trade, and commercial 
prosperity ; its schools—and its Boy Scouts. Prempeh, in frock 
coat and tall hat, is a regular attendant at church in the Seychelles 
Islands. 





THE GREATEST GOOD TO THE GREATEST NUMBER. 


I usED to think, until I met William Trimble, that no one, except 
possibly a reluctant undergraduate working for the Honour School 
of Modern History at Oxford, ever read Jeremy Bentham nowa- 
days. I thought that he, who went out of fashion with the 
crinoline, if not before it, had found a last resting-place on the top 
shelves of public libraries or perhaps in the memories of a remnant 
who, having read him in their youth, have preserved a sentimental 
recollection of him in their old age. It was, therefore, with a 
certain surprise that I heard some of his sagest aphorisms dropping 
from the lips of a working man. The latter, when infected by the 
germ of culture, generally exhibits certain well-known symptoms. 
At best they are G. B. Shaw, H. G. Wells and the Sidney Webbs ; 
at worst they are Karl Marx and the Daily Herald. It is a rare, 
if not a unique, experience to find a genuine working man who 
is not only a reader of Bentham but is a hot-gospeller of the 
old, forgotten principles for which Bentham stood. Yet William 
Trimble was both of these things, and at the same time a packer 
in the engineering works which I was helping to manage. 

His culture did not begin and end with Bentham. There were 
Hume, John Stuart Mill and one or two others—including Carlyle, 
whom he read, I think, in order to enjoy the luxury of disagreeing 
with him. But it was to Bentham he went for such political faith 
as he possessed, and it was Bentham he delighted in quoting to 
the bewilderment of the younger generation with their catchwords 
of ‘Work or Maintenance’ and ‘ The Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat.’ To his comrades as to me he was always rather a mystery. 
I do not think they knew or cared much about his politics; if 
they had understood them (but who did ?) they would probably 
have objected to them. As it was they regarded him with a certain 
awe, as I did, the awe in which, even in a democratic age, the 
unlearned will always hold the well-read. They called him ‘ Mr. 
Trimble’ and placed him, greatly to his satisfaction, on a large 
number of the innumerable committees and sub-committees by 
which, under Providence (and it was mostly Providence), the 
Works Institute was governed. My own acquaintance with 
Trimble began at the meetings of these committees, which I 
attended as + .atter of duty and for the purpose of circumventing, 
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if necessary, in the interests of the firm, the designs of the ingenuous 
or the malicious. At these meetings he was a most welcome 
institution. Whereas before his appearance I used to dread the 
tedium of the interminable debates about trifles, I began positively 
to look forward to an evening of entertainment. No matter what 
might be the subject under discussion, I might make sure of being 
regaled with a flow of choice extracts from the political philosophy 
of the early nineteenth century. It might be a matter of buying 
some more glasses for the bar or raising the charge for a game of 
billiards, but Trimble would always detect behind the proposition 
some deep, underlying principle which he would expound at some 
length and with the aid of copious quotations from his favourite 
author or from Mill on Liberty. Particularly there remains in my 
memory one occasion when we were debating with some heat 
whether it was desirable to change our brewer or not ; I had some 
difficulty in preserving my gravity when Trimble rose to his feet, 
and after declaring that we had to decide which policy brought 
‘the Greatest Good to the Greatest Number,’ had announced him- 
self in favour of the change. 

I do not think the other members had much faith in his 
judgment on matters of detail ; they regarded him as an ornament 
rather than as strictly useful, as lending a desirable dignity to 
their proceedings rather than contributing to the transaction of 
business. For my part, as I have said, he did not bore, but 
delighted me. He was so sincere and so unexpected. It was 
rather as if one had gone out for a day with the partridges and 
had blundered into a brontosaurus. Also, unlike most long- 
winded people, he was very likeable. He had the most honest blue 
eyes I have ever seen and a pair of grey mutton-chop whiskers 
which had an odd appropriateness of their own. Although he was 
only about forty-five, he looked a lot older. Men who have spent 
thirty years in a workshop very often do look a great deal more 
than their age. 

He was, of course, an anachronism, and about an anachronism 
there is always a danger. For years it may exist to the detriment 
of nobody, attracting at times, perhaps, a little criticism, but sur- 
viving by virtue of the special toleration which is always enjoyed 
by the venerable and the picturesque. But a day comes when its 
picturesqueness clashes with the hard materialism of an alien 
generation, and on that day the anachronism becomes an urgent 
problem. 
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So it was with Trimble. Although they might laugh a little at 
him in private, at his queer speeches and his stilted talk, his fellow- 
workers had for him a certain liking and respect. Like other 
anachronisms he was a kind of landmark. And as he always 
treated them with an old-world courtesy to which they were 
unaccustomed, they in turn never addressed him with the blunt- 
ness which they used among themselves. 

Yet the day arrived when Trimble became, not only for them, 
but for us of the management also, a problem of the greatest 
urgency. 

The trouble began with the proposed reductions in the men’s 
wages. For a great many months trade had been deplorably bad. 
Many factories were shut down entirely, and the majority of those 
which were able to remain open were working short time. We, it 
is true, had been lucky in having secured, shortly before the great 
slump began, a number of big orders for rolling stock which were 
sufficient to keep us busy for a year. Taking the industry as a 
whole, however, it was perfectly clear that the times were very 
evil, and that if any work at all was to be obtained the costs of 
production must be lowered ; and since the employer was already 
forgoing all profit and the greater part of his charges, the only 
effective way in which costs could be lowered was by reducing 
wages. To do the leaders of the Trades Unions justice, most of 
them recognised that a reduction was necessary in the interests of 
the men themselves. When they met the Employers’ Federation 
in conclave they were confronted with an array of facts so over- 
whelming as to preclude argument. Here, however, the weakness 
of Trade Unionism made itself felt. Although the leaders knew 
that the reductions were necessary, they also knew that it was more 
than their positions were worth to recommend the men to accept 
them. That, at least, is the theory. Some day a leader will arise 
who has the courage of his convictions and will put the theory to 
the test. Then we shall see. 

As it was, they resorted to the usual device for shifting respon- 
sibility from themselves on to their constituents by decreeing that 
a vote should be taken. Moreover, in order that no one might 
accuse the leaders of attempting to lead they scrupulously refrained 
from indicating their own views on the voting cards supplied. 
They stated the proposals of the employers and then inquired, 
‘Are you in favour of this reduction?’ The result might have 
been anticipated. No normal man is in favour of his wages being 
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reduced, and to a categoric question the members gave a categoric 
answer; so that as a result of a poll in which a mere trifle of 
60 per cent. of the members omitted to record their votes, the 
proposed reductions were rejected by a large majority. The 
employers at once broke off negotiations and declared a lock-out. 
The Unions thereupon let loose a howl of indignation and called 
Heaven to witness how hardly they were being treated. And 
within a few days we were involved in an industrial fight, the more 
bitter because a little courage and leadership could so easily have 
averted it. 

Our men, of course, went out with the rest. They did so with 
the greater reluctance because they had begun to realise the futility 
of the affair and the poor part which had been played by their 
leaders. ‘ They’ve let us down again,’ more than one of the men 
remarked unofficially to me when we met on neutral ground at 
the Institute. But they came out. 

The next move was made by the Employers’ Federation, and 
was designed to take advantage of the discontent which was known 
to exist among the men with the policy of the Unions. After the 
lock-out had lasted a week a spirited attempt was made to detach 
the men from their allegiance. Notices were posted outside all 
the Federated Works offering to take on any men who were pre- 
pared to accept the reduced rates of wages. As a matter of fact 
this move was a failure, as a good many of us knew beforehand it 
would be. The Great Ones in London do not fully realise even 
yet the relationship between a man and his Union. The Union 
is a good deal more to him than an instrument for extracting 
higher wages and better conditions from a reluctant employer. It 
is also his Benefit Society and his Club, and, what is more im- 
portant, it commands something of the allegiance that is paid to 
a public school or a regiment. A decent man does not desert his 
Union at a crisis because he objects to the policy of his leaders, 
any more than he will withdraw from a battle because he suspects 
the competence of his colonel. It is the old question of corporate 
loyalty, and as a rule the better the man the better the trade 
unionist. 

So when the appointed day arrived, all over the country, 
with very few exceptions, the factories remained empty and the 
machinery stood idle. Here and there a handful of men, mostly 
the wasters, returned to work and were an embarrassment rather 
than an asset to their employers. 

At our works, while we had posted the Federation’s notice as 
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a matter of form, we did not expect anyone to take advantage of 
our offer. In this, however, we were wrong. 

I was sitting in my office at about ten o’clock in the morning 
when the Works Manager burst in. Without any preface he 
launched into a vehement denunciation of the Employers’ Federa- 
tion. An Organising District Delegate could scarcely have im- 
proved upon his invective. I waited for him to finish and asked 
what was the matter. 

‘The matter?’ he shouted. ‘It’s this fool proposition of 
offering to take in men on the reduced wages. Any idiot could 
see it’s an attempt to break the Unions. The men’ll be just mad 


about it.’ 
‘Well,’ I replied, ‘if no one comes in on the terms there’s 


not much harm done.’ 

‘Indeed ! ’ he rejoined with elaborate sarcasm. ‘ And who told 
you that no one would come in ?’ 

‘Has anyone ?’ 

‘Someone has. And someone’s going to make a something, 
something trouble for us when this business is over. I tell you ’— 
and he was off again, until I felt inclined to ask him if he thought 
I was the Chairman of the Employers’ Federation. When he 
paused for breath I inquired the name of the offender. 

‘It’s that man Trimble,’ he answered. ‘I’ve no patience with 
the fellow. He’s one of those obstinate, cantankerous chaps you 
can do nothing with. Look here! You know him. Why don’t 
you tell him quietly not to be a damned fool ? ’ 

I laughed. The situation had its comic side. Publicly we 
were to urge the men to return to work on the reduced wages ; 
privately we were to ask them to do nothing of the kind. 

‘ All right,’ I said. ‘Ill have a talk with him. But if he 
holds out, we’ve got no option. We must take him in.’ 

The Works Manager flounced out of the room. 

A few minutes later I was interviewing our only blackleg in 
an otherwise empty shop. I found him industriously hammering 
away at the packing of a sixty foot underframe, which had been 
left half ready for despatch when the men were locked out. I 
expressed my surprise at seeing him and went on to tell him that 
what I was going to say was strictly unofficial. I drew a lurid 
picture of the awful consequences which would follow his action. 
I told him that he would be expelled from his Union, that he would 
lose the benefits for which he had subscribed, that he would be an 
outcast and so on. 
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He heard me out politely and then deftly took the issue back 
to the original dispute between the Employers and the Unions. 
The former, he declared, were right, and the latter were wrong. 
Why, therefore, should he support a cause in which he did not 
believe? He brought a great many quite sound arguments to 
bear in support of his contention, and even quoted some of his 
beloved authors. 

‘I have given a good deal of thought to the matter,’ he con- 
cluded in his precise way, ‘and I cannot see that, holding the 
opinions I do, I can act otherwise.’ 

I went off feeling that I had had the worst of the argument, 
and that my position was logically too unsound to be maintained 
with a proper resolution. I telephoned my failure to the Works 
Manager and was sorry to think that the lady in our switchroom 
might be listening to his answer. And Trimble continued to come 
in daily and pack that underframe. 

The dispute lasted for several weeks. It ended, as it was bound 
to end, in a victory for the Employers, disguised rather thinly as 
a compromise in order to save the faces of the Unions. The men 
came back and in most works that was the end of the story. But 
it was not in ours. 

The morning after resumption I got a message from the Works 
Manager asking me to go over to his office as soon as possible. 
I went rather reluctantly, for I was busy, and without the least 
idea of his purpose in sending for me. I was not left long in doubt. 
I found him at his desk, and opposite him sat the Chairman of the 
Works Committee, a worried-looking fitter in dirty overalls. 

‘ Now, Carden,’ said the Works Manager to him, ‘ you might 
just repeat what you’ve been telling me.’ 

Carden cleared his throat and looked rather uncomfortable. 

‘Well, sir,’ he said, ‘it’s about this man Trimble. I want to 
see the men all started again and no more trouble—let bygones be 
bygones. But Trimble—you know, sir, as ’e came back when the 
lock-out was on—’e came back against the Union’s orders,’ Carden 
paused. 

‘ Well ?’ I said. 

‘ And so it’s like this,’ he went on. ‘The men they don’t feel 
like working alongside a man who’s done that on them. ’E’s been 
dismissed from the Union, and they think ’e oughtn’t to be allowed 
to stay in the shop at all.’ 

‘ Putting it bluntly,’ I said, ‘do you mean that they ure going 
to down tools again, unless we discharge Trimble ? ’ 
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‘Oh well, sir,’ he replied, ‘that’s putting it a bit strong. 
Though I wouldn’t say that that isn’t in their minds.’ Which, 
coming from Carden, meant that my supposition was correct. 

‘But,’ I objected, ‘ what about the ‘no victimisation ” clause 
in the settlement ?. You can’t get round that.’ 

‘In a manner of speaking you can’t, sir. But it’s what the men 
themselves say. If you ask me I say, as I’ve said to them, they 
’aven’t no right, as you might call it, to ask for Trimble’s discharge. 
But it’s what they say, sir, and I wouldn’t be acting fair by you 
and the management if I didn’t warn you that if Trimble stays 
there'll be trouble.’ 

‘I’m bound to say,’ I replied, ‘ that I think the men are making 
a very high-handed demand. [I'll tell the General Manager what 
you've told me, Carden, but I can’t hold out any hopes of our 
doing what you suggest.’ 

‘ Now you see!’ exclaimed the Works Manager directly Carden 
had left the room. ‘It’s just what I told you. We never did a 
more foolish thing than when we let that man Trimble back into 
the works. He'll have to go now!’ 

‘I don’t agree,’ I replied. ‘ You’d better come along at two 
o'clock and see the General Manager and we'll talk it over.’ 

I walked back through the factory. The noise, though 
deafening, was cheerful after those weeks of silence. The 
pneumatic riveters screamed hysterically as they wormed their 
way into the long sections. The hammers of the straighteners 
clanged and the overhead cranes growled and rumbled about the 
roof. From the far corner which was lit by the steady glow of 
the smithy furnaces came the ponderous thumps of a battery of 
drop stamps and quick tapping of steam hammers. And behind 
and above all these discordant noises could be heard the restless 
mutter of scores of busy machines. For a moment I found it 
possible to sympathise with the Works Manager. It would be 
tragic were all this splendid activity to be cut short because of 
one man’s whim. There came into my head one of Trimble’s (and 
Bentham’s) tags—‘ The Greatest Good to the Greatest Number.’ 
The factory would be empty again, the firm would lose thousands 
of pounds, the men would forfeit their wages. Some of them were 
desperately hard up already... . ‘The Greatest Good to the 
Greatest Number.’ Yet how could we do the thing that was 
necessary ? 

When we met at two o’clock in the afternoon, to my relief the 
General Manager took the view I had taken. In vain the Works 
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Manager pleaded with him that the obvious course should be 
followed and that peace should be established at the cost of dis- 
missing Trimble. In vain he pointed out that on three of our 
most important orders we were let in for liquidated damages if 
we failed to deliver by the specified date. The General Manager 
was adamant. 

‘We can’t do it,’ he said for the sixth or seventh time. ‘I 
know it’s perfectly damnable, but we can’t do it. ‘The man came 
in on our invitation; it has been agreed that there’s to be no 
“ victimising.” The demand’s unreasonable.’ 

‘It is not,’ retorted the Works Manager. ‘In my opinion the 
men are right. If you admit the blackleg, you break the Union. 
The blackleg enjoys all the advantages the Unions obtain without 
having to fight for them.’ 

‘ But we’re not a Union shop,’ objected the General Manager. 

‘ Not in theory, but in fact, yes.’ 

‘Do you mean we can’t employ non-Union labour ? ’ 

‘Certainly,’ said the Works Manager. ‘If I were such a fool 
as to take on a non-Union man there’d be the devil to pay.’ 

‘Well, we can’t discharge Trimble,’ said the General Manager 
gloomily. ‘That’s quite clear.’ 

Then the other lost his temper, not for the first time. 

‘I tell you we must discharge him,’ he said vehemently. ‘ And 
if I can’t get your permission to do it, I shall have to take the 
matter to the Managing Director.’ 

‘Certainly,’ rejoined the General Manager coolly. ‘He'll be 
here to-morrow morning. We'll adjourn the meeting till he comes. 
Meanwhile Trimble remains.’ 


I was about to leave the office that evening when I was 
told that the cause of all the trouble would like to speak to me. 
Although he was the last person I wanted to see, at anyrate until 
the Managing Director had spoken the last word, I felt I could not 
refuse him an interview. He came in and sat down in front of 
me, rather a pathetic figure with his sad blue eyes and his big 
drooping whiskers. 

‘You were kind enough to speak to me the other day,’ he 
began, ‘about my coming back to work. I am afraid some of 
the men resent my action.’ 

‘I’m afraid they do,’ I agreed. 

‘I was wondering ’—he went on—‘ that is, I thought—I don’t 
know if there is anything you think I ought to do.’ 
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‘It’s not up to you to do anything, Trimble.’ I was not going 
at this juncture to advise him to leave. That would be a victory ° 
for the Powers of Darkness. 

He stared fixedly at a nail high up on the wall and continued : 
‘ There was something else I wanted tosay to you. WhenI spoke to 
you the other day I gave you my reasons for coming back to work.’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘I am afraid they were not my real reasons.’ He caught my 
eye for a moment, blushed, and returned hurriedly to his nail. 

‘I didn’t want to make a lot of trouble about it, but the fact 
is that my—my wife had been very ill for several weeks.’ 

‘I’m sorry,’ I murmured sympathetically. ‘I hope she’s 
better.’ 

‘She died the night before last,’ he answered in a dull voice. 
‘I wanted you to know this. During the war I saved money like 
most other people ; but during her illness I spent it all on doctors 
(the panel doctor didn’t seem to do her any good), and on little 
comforts for her. She was a good wife to me and I had to do what 
Icould. Then the lock-out came and the Union paid out fifteen 
shillings a week. That was all. So—so as I wanted to make her 
last few days as comfortable for her as I could, I had to come back 
to work. Still I must not trouble you with my private affairs. 
What I wished to say was that if it would help the firm—the firm 
has treated me very well, sir, and the need has gone now she has 
left me—I will apply for my discharge.’ 

‘No, by God, you won’t,’ I said ferent 


On the leiteming morning a ouiali was held in the Seneeibe 
Director’s room to settle Trimble’s fate. The Works Manager 
made out as good a case as was possible for his discharge. It was 
necessary, he said, in the interests not only of the men, but of the 
firm. He had seen Carden again and there was no doubt that if 
Trimble remained every man in the factory would strike. And 
again I had ringing in my ears the old refrain, ‘The Greatest Good 
to the Greatest Number.’ Then the General Manager put the 
obvious reasons why Trimble could not be discharged ; and I gave 
him my silent support and tried to make up my mind whether or 
not to tell them about Mrs. Trimble’s illness. The controversy 
waxed hot, and the Managing Director’s eyebrows rose higher and 
higher (a trick he had when perplexed) as he turned from one to 
the other of the disputants. What the end of it all would have 
been I cannot tell, but we had, I thought, reached a point when a 
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decision either way was bound to involve the resignation of at 
least one of the Managing Director’s subalterns. 

Just, however, as matters had reached a deadlock, the telephone 
bell broke shrilly into the dispute. The Works Manager was 
wanted. He took up the receiver, and almost at once we knew 
from his dismayed ejaculations that something bad had happened. 

‘T’ll come over at once,’ he ended up. 

‘ What’s the matter ?’ asked the Managing Director. 

‘ There’s been an accident,’ he replied, and as he turned towards 
us we could see that all the fight had gone out of him. 

‘It’s the man we’ve just been talking about—Trimble. He was 
passing between a truck on the central siding and the oil furnaces. 
One of the furnaces which had not been used since the lock-out 
was just being charged. Something happened. The oil blew out 
and he was caught by it. I’m afraid he’s badly hurt.’ 

We all went over to the ambulance room with him. Trimble 
was lying on a stretcher, waiting for the Works Ford to take him 
up to the hospital. He was a terrible sight; the flaming oil had 
lapped round his body and left it tortured and blackened, with a 
few shreds of charred clothing clinging to it. I do not think he 
was conscious, but once or twice he gave a slight moan. The 
ambulance car arrived, and he was moved to the General 
Hospital. He died that night. 

It had been a genuine accident, for which no one could really 
be blamed. The furnace had lain cold for some weeks, the walls 
had begun to disintegrate, though not to an extent that would 
be revealed by casual inspection. It was a warm day and the 
temperature had affected the viscosity of the oil, making it more 
liquid than usual. The furnace had consequently been charged 
with undue rapidity, the walls had been unable to stand the strain, 
there had been a sort of explosion and a sheet of flame had flared 
out like the sword of a destroying angel. And Trimble had chanced 
to be passing at the exact moment when this happened. 

I walked back to the offices with the Works Manager in silence. 
As we parted he spoke for the first time since we had seen that 
twisted and tortured body. 

‘It’s horribly bad luck on him,’ he said. ‘But I suppose 
from our point of view it’s the best thing that could have happened. 
It solves our problem.’ 

I thought it was a rotten thing to say ; and as I turned away 
I seemed to hear again the old refrain, ‘The Greatest Good to 
the Greatest Number.’ J. G. Lockwarr. 
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Tue prospector’s life is surely the lordliest on earth. The pros- 
pector goes where he wishes, does what he likes, and lives a life of 
freedom unknown to the poor city-dwelling business millionaires. 
The usual worries of commercial existence do not trouble him, as he 
wrests his means of living from nature’s treasure store, and not in 
competition with his fellow-man. And he can always earn all his 
requirements, though Eldorado may ever lie beyond the mountains 
ofthe moon. The glamour of the life and the hope that he will one 
day break through some grimly guarded mountain range or mys- 
terious desert barrier lure him on, and sometimes he actually finds 
himself in a real land of Eldorado. In such cases, after an ecstatic 
moment of paralysed senses, the prospector realises that his dream 
has ended, that he has fulfilled his mission, and that nothing now 
remains for him but to get back to civilised life and enjoy his 
wealth. 

Then comes the feeling of awful discontent, for he is out of his 
natural element. The feeling that he has only grasped the shadow 
grows upon him; city life is nothing to him. In the boundless 
bush and amidst mighty ranges he was healthy, and Nature sang 
joyfully in his ears; now he suffers from indigestion, has nothing 
to do, finds his fellow-men almost quarrelling over political matters 
which he does not understand, must conform to law, dodge motor 
cars and wear irksome garments, The Call of the Wild again 
sounds out to him, and, sooner or later, he will once more burst the 
bonds of civilised tyranny and, in response, go forth in search of 
another Eldorado. 

Big Sam and I were in the last stage of unrest in Brisbane 
after a fortnight’s sojourn in that tropic-singed city on our return 
from a successful New Guinean prospecting trip. Our comrades 
had gone their several ways, and although we knew we should all 
meet again somewhere, some time, Big Sam and I—as had happened 
before—were left to our own resources. Brisbane is a very fine 
city. Excellent steamers leave its wharves, in the middle of the 
town, almost daily, and from its railway station trains go out to 
all points of the compass. But. Queen Street to a prospector is 
more congested than Broadway or the Strand to their respective 


frequenters. 
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‘I wish we had gone with Mac and the Professor,’ I said to 
Sam one day as we watched the west-bound mail depart. ‘I 
fancy they will be digging out fiery opals now.’ 

‘Opal mining is too slow for us, old man,’ Sam replied: ‘I’ve 
got the idea that we ought to go north. To-day’s papers report 
a new silver find up near Chillagoe and it is described as being 
“ fabulously rich.” ’ 

I expressed my readiness to go anywhere, and, somehow, it 
came about that we joined the Rockhampton express that night, 
and three days later found ourselves at a little township called 
Emerald. We had selected this railway junction place on the 
central line as our ‘ jumping off’ point, because it was the farthest 
away town to which—according to the map—the railway could 
carry us towards the great mystic north. We could have chosen 
@ more distant western terminal, or gone north, direct, to Towns- 
ville or Cairns by steamer; but we had no fixed destination, and 
wished only to get out prospecting—anywhere. In Emerald we 
bought horses, stores and general equipment, and in the afternoon 
rode out along a sandy, nor’-westerly track, once more in search of 
Eldorado. We did not know the nature of the country into which 
we had thrown ourselves, but we had our maps, and we knew that 
when we crossed the railway line leading westwards from Towns- 
ville we should be in our old favourite prospecting domain. 

We rode fast, and camped that night by a water-holein the bed 
of a creek which doubtless carried water in season, but which was 
then merely a series of stagnant pools. It was the month of July, 
and I think our altitude was about two thousand feet ; consequently, 
although almost exactly on the line of Capricorn, owing to the rapid 
radiation of the day heat we were comfortably cold, and as we 
watched the familiar constellations of the south ascending in the 
heavens once more we felt supremely happy. We dug out a hole 
in the bank of the creek so that the soakage into it would give us 
good water, kindled a blazing fire of hard logs, listened to the 
pleasing sound of our horses’ bells, and prepared a supper fit for the 
Gods. The feast was an easy matter, as we had two pack-horses 
laden with luxuries which hotels in Brisbane did not provide. 

‘ This is the life,’ remarked Sam; as he attended to the frying of 
ham and I sawto other things essential. ‘I wonder why people live 
in houses or hotels?’ I did not answer, because at that moment 
a man slid down the bank of the creek beside us, hailing us as he 
did so in the usual bush fashion. 
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‘ Walk right in,’ Sam called out; ‘you’re justin time for supper.’ 

The man entered the fire-lit zone. He was a typical bushman 
of uncertain age, dressed, as we were, in belted trousers and shirt 
only. ‘ Excuse me, mates,’ he said, ‘I saw you riding up at sun- 
down but didn’t know you had camped until I saw your fire. I’m 
working a claim a bit up the creek from here, and I thought I’d 
come along and ask you to share my bully beef and damper.’ 

‘We asked you first,’ I said: ‘Draw in your chair——’ 

‘Ham!’ the man gasped, sniffing. ‘Mates, I simply can’t 
refuse your invitation. I haven’t tasted ham since Christmas.’ 

‘ Well, here are your tools,’ laughed Sam. ‘Get to work.’ He 
brought out another knife and fork from one of our packs, also an 
enamel plate and cup, and we started. We had provided ourselves 
with extra dining implements, because we knew that sometimes we 
were bound to meet fellow-wanderers and have the pleasure of 
entertaining them. 

That meal was the simplest, crudest, and most enjoyable Sam 
and I had partaken of since our last camp-fire feast in New Guinea, 
and our guest was as pleased as we were. After washing-up we sat 
on logs in the sandy creek bed and exchanged experiences. Our 
friend’s name was John Wilson, and he told us that most people 
knew him as Sapphire Jack, because he had become an expert in 
grading sapphires. 

‘What are sapphires like ?’ Sam asked, after we had heard of 
some of our friend’s finds of those gem stones. 

The man stared at us. ‘ You fellows don’t need to ask me,’ he 
said strangely. ‘ You've got some of the best blues I’ve ever seen, 
and I reckon you’ve got on to a patch of zircons and topazes and, 
maybe, corundums worth a fortune——’ 

Sam and I looked at each other significantly. Sapphire Jack, 
evidently, was off his head. We had met his kind before. 

‘You needn’t worry, mates; I'll not give your show away,’ 
Jack went on. ‘ But I couldn’t help seeing it——’ 

‘Seeing what ?’ I asked. 

‘Your heap of stones behind you, of course. I can see some 
broken edges flashing in the fire-light. They’retop-hole blues.’ The 
man indicated the debris around the small water-soak we had dug. 

‘ Look here, old man,’ said Sam, as I reached back and gathered 
@ handful of the sand and pebbles excavated from the hole, ‘ that 
is a water-soak. We don’t know anything about sapphires, or any 
other gem stones, except opal and——’ 
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‘ There’s a bluish gleam in some of these stones, Sam,’ I broke 
in, scraping a pebble with my pocket-knife and disclosing an 
edge of a glowing furnace of blue flames. ‘I—I—I think I’m 
dreaming. That ham has been too much for me.’ 

‘Dreaming be darned!’ exclaimed Wilson. ‘ You've struck 
a patch of stones worth twelve pounds an ounce, and there will 
be a rush here to-morrow. Great Queensland! Don’t you fellows 
understand what you’ve got, or are you pretending to know nothing ? 
Look at that!’ He broke a pebble into fragments between two 
large stones, and a shimmering mass of something resembling very 
much the sparkling waters of the tropical Pacific flashed before us 
for a moment and then fell off into the ashes of our fire. ‘ That 
stone was worth a ten-pound note, anyhow,’ the man went on. 
‘The trouble is you never know what a stone is worth until it is 
broken, on this field. Down south——’ 

‘What field is this?’ I asked. ‘ Honestly, we don’t know; 
we are only passing through, bound north.’ I still had the im- 
pression that I should presently awake. 

‘ You are on the Anakie sapphire field, of course. Where did 
you think you were? If you have no special objections I'll peg 
out a claim alongside you. Have you a piece of glass in your 
outfit 2’ 

Sam handed over his folding shaving-mirror, and Wilson picked 
up another stone and drew it across the mirror’s face. It made a 
deep scratch. ‘Corundum!’ he ejaculated. ‘ You fellows have 
made the find of the year.’ 

‘Well, we didn’t know it,’ said Sam. ‘ We're prospectors, not 
lucky-bag finders. We haven’t even pegged a claim here, and you 
can do what you like to-morrow. We'll fill up a sack of that pebbly 
wash, and if you find it has any value you can settle with us later. 
We'll pay two-thirds of expenses, and our address will be Chillagoe.’ 

Sam was rather abrupt, I thought; but Wilson seemed to be 
pleased, and, about midnight, went up the creek to his own camp. 
We promptly forgot about the sapphires, and slept soundly until 
sunrise. Our horses were near, and breakfast did not detain us 
long, so, after collecting a few stones from our overnight soak-hole, 
we continued our journey north-westerly along the bank of the dry 
water-channel. We did not care much how fast we travelled, 
knowing that if our stores became exhausted we could easily ride 
to some township off our track ina day. We saw many indications 
of copper as we crossed a scrub-covered range, and the rough assay 
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made of some outcropping arsenical formations on which we halted 
for our midday meal gave a gold value of over an ounce per ton, 
with about a hundred ounces of silver. We marked the locations 
very carefully on our map and passed on. We could return with 
our comrades any time if we found nothing better. 

But it was very difficult to avoid finding minerals of some kind, 
and we worked up a grievance against the country. We were 
looking for something sensational, and nothing ordinary would 
satisfy us so far out of touch with the means of ore-treatment. 
Farther north things would be different, as we should be nearer 
the great Government Reduction Works of Chillagoe, and be in a 
country well watered by flowing rivers, in which famous rush- 
causing finds had already been made, and were still happening 
frequently. 

On the fourth day we ran into a camp of aborigines, and in 
return for the tobacco and provisions we gave them they told us of 
some wonderful opal country near, and showed us specimens of opal- 
studded iron-stone. We had not known that opal existed east of 
the supposed boundary of the elevated sea-bed, which, according to 
geologists, had once occupied the centre of Australia, and we were 
still in ‘ inside country,’ as the vast grazing land between the rail- 
ways far-flung terminals and the coast is termed. The natives 
led us to the place, however—it seemed that it might have been a 
lake at one time—and, amidst the growths of shadeless mulga and 
dead gidgha scrub, the entire surface of the land scintillated in 
points of opal too small to be of value or even picked up. We 
camped on a bed of opalescent splendour that night, but, deciding 
that sinking a shaft to find out what lay beneath was a matter for 
the future, we again merely marked the location on our maps, and 
in doing so discovered that we were only a day’s ride south of 
Hughenden, on the Townsville railway. We gave the half- 
sophisticated aborigines who had shown us the old lake-bed all the 
stores still on our pack-horses, and rode through the night into 
Hughenden. 

This far western town is now but a passing-through station to 
the Cloncurry mineral fields, but the soil around it can grow any- 
thing that the earth produces, though sheep cannot live a day’s 
ride farther north owing to the nature of the tropical grass. In 
Hughenden we heard more of the sensational find of silver-lead 
about a hundred miles farther north towards the Etheridge- 
Chillagoe railway. It was reported to be of such a phenomenal 
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nature that Sam and I thought we would have a look at it. The 
find was at ‘ Twenty Miles,’ that being the name given to an old 
mining camp twenty miles distant from the northern railway. We 
were also informed that a notorious bush-ranger had escaped from 
prison down in Townsville and was committing great depredations 
along the north track towards the scene of the new rush. 

We replenished our stores and headed north. We didn’t give 
the bush-ranger much thought; we knew the old Twenty-Mile 
township, and had always believed that great mineral deposits 
existed in its vicinity, although we had always associated the place, 
in our minds, with gold, and certainly not with galena, as silver and 
lead in combination is called. We covered forty miles the first 
day, and might have done more had we not run up against a gigantic 
copper-carbonate outcrop at sundown which at first sight looked 
as if it might prove to be the biggest thing ever found in the north. 
Investigations and assays made next morning along the reef’s two 
miles of ‘ strike ’ showed that we had really struck something good, 
but, as we were still sixty miles from the nearest point on the 
Etheridge railway, and copper was low in price, we felt we could 
not then handle the proposition, and another mark on our maps 
was the only result. 

We were now well within the tropics, and although the sun 
heat during the day was terrific the nights were actually cold ; 
thus we were sitting round a blazing fire in a clump of pandanus 
palms the third night out from Hughenden when a rider rode up 
and hailed us. We invited him to join us and have some tea. 

‘Thanks, mates,’ he responded, accepting the invitation and 
dismounting from his horse ; ‘ but aren’t you skeered of me ?’” 

We looked at the man in amazement. He didn’t seem to have 
the smallpox or plague of any kind. 

‘The two little innocents you are speaking to can’t be skeered 
by anything on this old planet,’ said Sam. ‘ You're nothing 
special to look at in the dark, anyhow. Why should we be 
frightened of you ?’ 

‘I—I’m the bush-ranger ! ’ 

Sam and I laughed. ‘ You don’t look like a notorious prison- 
breaker,’ I said. ‘Why did you leave your comfortable quarters 
in the Townsville prison? There’s not much doing in your line 
out here at present.’ 

“I never was in prison, mate, and you needn’t laugh so much, 
for it’s getting a very serious business for me ; you see, I’ve found 
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something good and I can’t go anywhere for stores and tools to 
work the show.’ 

‘Haven’t you a mate?’ asked Sam. ‘A well-organised bush- 
ranging business needs more than one man.’ 

‘ Of course I’ve got a mate; he’s the cause of all my trouble. 
He is the biggest chunk of imagination that ever wore trousers, 
and he started the story of me being a prison-breaking bush-ranger 
to keep people away from the big find we had made.’ 

‘ Hard lines,’ I commented. ‘I suppose your innocent, youthful 
life is now blighted ? ’ 

‘Not much, if I can keep away from trouble until the story 
gets knocked on the head down in Townsville. But I’m hungry ; 
I daren’t go anywhere for supplies, and I haven’t had a smoke for 
three days. You can bet I'll make old Dick pay for this——’ 

‘ You surely don’t mean that your mate is our old mate, Wolfram 
Dick ? ’ cried Sam, as he handed him pipe and tobacco and I opened 
a tin of something edible from which the label naming its contents 
had been lost. ‘ He always was a first-class liar.’ 

‘Boys, I am mighty glad to know you,’ cried the man excitedly, 
reaching for our hands and dropping the tobacco. ‘Of course 
Wolfram Dick is my mate, and I’ll bet you two are Big Sam and 
——.’ He mentioned the name by which I was known among my 
friends. 

We admitted our identity, and told him we were on the track 
of the new silver find. Then the man unburdened. ‘ Don’t worry 
about the new silver-lead find everybody’s talking about,’ he said. 
‘Come with me instead ; I’ve got the biggest thing ever found in 
the north. It’s molybdenite, wolfram, gold, copper and silver, 
and a lot of other minerals I don’t know, all jumbled up. We'll 
peg the whole place out, and you can send for all the decent old 
mates you know——’ 

‘But we came here after the new silver-lead strike,’ reiterated 
Big Sam. ‘ And where is Wolfram Dick, anyhow ?’ 

‘Old Wolfram Dick went into the railway to send for you. It 
was he and I who found the place I’m talking about.’ 

‘Prospecting is too easy a game for us now, old man,’ Sam said, 
addressing me. ‘ Everything seems to bump up against us like a 
Brisbane electric car. I felt I could do with a good sleep to-night.’ 

I don’t remember my answer, if I made any, but Riddell, 
as our friend was named, continued, ‘ You'll get no sleep to-night 
if you’re the men I take you to be. Our show is in a gully on the 
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other side of that peak over which the moon is just rising. We can 
walk to it in an hour. But let me have a feed first.’ 

The hungry man was eventually satisfied, and when the position 
of the Southern Cross indicated the hour of nine we armed ourselves 
with picks, shovels, and some plugs of gelignite and set out to see 
what lay beyond the mountain. 

It would be easier to tell what minerals did not exist in that 
strange, waterless gully. The earth’s internal furnace seemingly 
had found vent there at some remote period, and the contents of 
its great smelting-pot had boiled over and poured itself promis- 
cuously down the stunted scrub-flanked ravine. Great blows of 
copper-carbonate reared themselves in a broken line of reef for at 
least a mile, and parallel strikes of some arsenical formation, in 
which gold could even be seen, outcropped, in places, forty feet in 
height. Flakes of molybdenite gleamed in the moonlight through 
cross reefs of quartz, and dark streaks of wolfram were visible in 
some of the other outcrops. 

Sam, when thoughtful, was silent. He lit his pipe and com- 
menced drilling into a quartz formation we thought carried gold, 
and, we could see, was rich in molybdenite. ‘ This is a bubbling- 
up from Jimmie Squarefoot’s place, sure enough,’ was his sole 
comment. 

‘We're only forty miles from the Etheridge railway,’ I said 
hopefully. ‘ We might be able to send this stuff into Chillagoe by 
traction engine or teams, and rail, or we might build a dam across 
the creek and separate some of the stuff by flotation when the 
rainy season comes.’ I also began drilling a hole into a wall of 
copper-carbonate. Riddell meanwhile was running about from 
one reef to another and bringing us specimens of minerals he did 
not recognise—and in few cases could we tell him what they were. 

The night wascool and pleasant, and the sound of our hammer- 
strokes rang out and re-echoed among the rocks, suggestive of 
terrific blows which might shatter the earth’s formation. We under- 
stood.the reason of this when Big Sam began to sing—as was his 
custom when he had solved some problem and was happy. Sam’s 
voice was not very unpleasant amidst the roar of artillery or in a 
tropical thunderstorm, but in that peaceful moonlit gorge it was 
rendered out of place by the sound-intensifying properties of the 
various metallic reefs which threw back all sounds and none of them 
corresponded with Sam’s vocal wave-length. When Riddell got 
Sam stopped by some means, I fired off my ‘ pop ’-hole and dis- 
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closed a solid mass of hard, dark-bluish material which clearly 
- formed the body of a lode going down at an angle of fifteen degrees 
from the horizontal. It was impossible to assay the substance 
by moonlight, as the colour, or burette test, is the most accurate 
for copper, and can only be applied in sunlight ; but we did not 
require to make any assay to know that the dark-blue material 
was copper-carbonate of a value of at least thirty-five per cent., 
whatever gold and silver it carried in addition. 

‘ That’s mighty fine stuff,’ Riddell commented, as we surveyed 
the result of the ‘ pop.’ ‘I reckon that will make into azurite on 
water-level, and then form into the biggest lode of copper-sulphide 
in the world.’ 

‘Oh, give us a rest,’ growled Sam. ‘Since we started this trip 
we've done nothing but run up against the biggest things in the 
world. Do you know anything about sapphires ? ’ 

‘No man knows much about them, mate. One never can tell, 
in the rough, whether they are zircons or Alexandrites, or, maybe, 
emeralds of a kind. I was once a partner with a fellow called 
Sapphire Jack down Anakie way, but he got killed in the war——’ 

‘He didn’t!’ Sam and I interjected simultaneously. I added 
that we had seen him a week ago, and Sam produced some rough 
stones from his pocket and handed them to Riddell. ‘ Your old 
mate said those stones were sapphires,’ said Sam. ‘ We left him 
working @ hole in the creek where we got those, thinking about 
filling carts with them.’ 

Riddell’s comments on the stones were not heeded, although 
I think that, while excitedly asking for more information about 
Sapphire Jack, he somehow expressed the opinion that they were 
extra special. Sam meanwhile had applied a match to the fuse 
inserted in the hole he had drilled, and we all ran for safety. After 
the explosion, investigations proved that the shot had been fired in 
a lode, or pipe, of molybdenite, which we estimated to have a value 
of five per cent. This was great, as molybdenite at four hundred 
pounds per ton was payable at one per cent., and the richest mines 
in the world, as far as we knew, did not average even that. But 
the minute specks of gold disseminated through the quartz, in 
addition to the molybdenite flakes, and plainly discernible in the 
moonlight, caused us to think most furiously. 

‘This place is worth millions,’ said Sam. ‘Have you pegged 
out your claims or applied for leases yet ?’ 

‘T’ve done nothing,’ Riddell answered. ‘If I go into Chillagoe 
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to apply for the ground I'll be arrested as a bush-ranger, and 
Wolfram Dick couldn’t help giving the whole show away if he went 
in. I tell you, boys, I’ve been having a hard life-——’ 

‘ Never mind,’ I consoled, ‘ your reward will come after you are 
dead, perhaps. We'll go into Chillagoe and register all the ground 
we peg out, jointly, and you can be quite comfortable in prison for 
a few days if the troopers get you before the true story is known.’ 

Riddell did not seem to derive much comfort from what I said. 
‘It’s all very well as a joke for you fellows,’ he said plaintively ; 
‘ but I’m the son of a Scottish parson, and if the story of my being 
a bush-ranger gets home to Aberdeen——’ 

‘The story of your find here will pass it on the road,’ I inter- 
rupted. ‘ You’ve made a discovery which will startle the world.’ 
. . . We spent the rest of the night pegging out mineral leases, and, 
leaving our pack-horses and their burdens of stores with Riddell, 
caught our saddle-horses and rode on in the morning. We had a 
forty-mile ride to the nearest Etheridge railway point, and the 
train ran to Chillagoe only once a week. Incidentally, we had to 
have a look at the Twenty Miles, now less than twenty miles ahead, 
but the importance of getting into Chillagoe to register our new 
claims at the first possible moment was quite obvious even to 
Riddell. 

That afternoon we reached the old abandoned camp known as 
Twenty Miles. Huge weather-stained, oxidised, and decomposed 
dumps of mullock were the chief signs remaining to show that 
the place had once been a populous centre, although odd sheets 
of corrugated iron lying around, a few tattered tent remnants, heaps 
of empty bottles and bully beef tins were also evidence of a previous 
township’s existence that would not require a Sherlock Holmes to 
recognise. 

We saw no signs of any mines being in working order, and the 
existing heaps of mullock certainly did not look as if they had come 
from a silver-lead formation. 

‘This Twenty Mile rush has not drawn many people to it so 
far, it seems,’ Sam remarked as we dismounted. ‘I can’t say I like 
the look of it.’ 

‘We've travelled fairly fast,’ I reasoned. ‘ Perhaps we're the 
first to arrive-——’ 

‘No, you're not,’ broke in a voice from behind a dump. 
* Half of Queensland’s population has been here already, and I’m 
tired directing people to the nearest railway station where they 
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can go home from. Excuse me not coming out; I’m sleeping and 
dreaming that I’m gathering shells on the seashore.’ 

‘ Where’s the silver-lead find?’ I asked. ‘Don’t awake from 
your dream ; just whisper the information. We've come a long 
way.” 
‘Howling kookaburras!’ yelled the man who had spoken, 
rushing round the dump. ‘I thought I knew that old voice! 
Where are the others ?’ 

Wolfram Dick confronted us, and we knew, without speaking, 
that the great silver-lead find reported in all the papers, and which 
we had come so far to see, had no existence outside Dick’s imagina- 
tive brain. 

‘You'll not feel too happy when your old mates do get here,’ 
growled Sam. ‘ What do you mean by causing a rush to an old 
abandoned place like this ? ’ 

‘Boys,’ groaned the man, ‘ honestly, I didn’t mean anything 
wrong. A newspaper fellow came down this way last week from 
Georgetown, and camped with me here. He was a decent fellow, 
and was looking for something to write about. I was sorry for 
him, and—well, you can’t blame me for what he wrote afterwards. 
But come and have tea. I’ve a camp behind this dump. It is 
mighty cool and comfortable, and I’ve plenty of tucker. But 
there isn’t any silver here that I know of.’ 

We partook of Wolfram Dick’s hospitality and said some very 
unkind things to him. He didn’t worry, however, and said that, 
although there was no foundation for the rush to the Twenty Miles, 
any man who could have profited by the silver-lead, had it been 
there, would not fail to make good over the other minerals every- 
where around. ‘And anyhow,’ he concluded, ‘I believe there is 
more silver and lead between here and Chillagoe than in any other 
part of the world, only the chief lode has not been struck yet.’ 

We told Dick about the result of our previous night’s work, but 
he evinced no surprise. ‘I know we are in the heart of the richest 
mineral belt in the world,’ he remarked, ‘ and I expect Riddell and 
I, by accident, struck the furnace door through which the molten 
metals of the earth bubbled out. If only we could get our old mates 
up to share——’ 

‘They'll come, some time, Dick,’ I said; ‘ but big things are 
getting so common now that likely they are all working on some- 
thing good at present. . . .’ 

Next morning we rode in to the railway and caught the train for 
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Chillagoe, where we registered a number of claims. In Chillagoe 
we found a telegram awaiting us when we called at the post office 
after finishing our business. It was from Sapphire Jack, and read : 


‘Old mates have arrived looking for you. We are holding 
claims, but big rush on. Your sapphires worth twenty pounds 
per ounce.’ 


‘I don’t know that we could easily separate all that mass of 
gold, molybdenite, and other stuff down at Riddell’s place,’ said 
Sam thoughtfully, after we had read the telegram. 

‘It wouldn’t be so easy as getting sapphires,’ I responded. 
‘I wonder how many of our old mates are down on the sapphire 
field ? ’ 

‘ The train leaving this place in ten minutes connects at Cairns 
to-night with the south-bound steamer for Rockhampton,’ mused 
Sam. ‘ We could be with our mates in five days——’ 


We were. 
Rosert M. Macpona.p. 





THE CABINET OF SMILES. 
BY ALBERT G. LATHAM. 


First editions, old masters, old prints, old china, old ivories—to 
none of these my purse will stretch. I am not sure that even 
stamps would not put too severe a strain upon it. 

Butterflies ? 

But you have to stick pins through them, and I cannot stick 
pins through butterflies. And for cigarette-cards I really am too 
old! I might as well decline upon tram-tickets at once, and go 
in for that mysterious prize—a thousand pounds, is it, or a tame 
donkey ?—which a tradition, inveterate amongst the juveniles, 
will have it awaits the happy accumulator of the greatest number 
of these delectable bits of pasteboard. No, let us not smile 
at them, or at least let it be a chastened smile, as of those who 
yet remember that there was once a certain Russian rumour ! 

From all these sources of delight, then, I am shut out, by 
straitness of means, softness of heart, or flux of time. 

But I have my fancy all the same. I too ama collector. The 
whole inhabited world is my happy hunting-ground. I follow my 
quarry in all the haunts of men. I run it to earth in the most 
unlikely places. On such and such a morning, when brooding 
over the retrospect of a happy dream or rejoicing in the prospect 
of a delightful day, I have surprised a handsome specimen in my 
looking-glass. I have even picked one up out of the gutter. 

The slenderness of my purse does not embarrass me in the 
pursuit of my fancy. Coin of the realm has no currency in the 
market in which I deal. At rare intervals, indeed, it may purchase 
the genuine article, but nine times out of ten, if the bargain has 
been clinched with money, you may be assured that you have been 
hocussed for your pains. 

Most of my specimens have cost me nothing. Many I have 
acquired by exchange, in which transactions I have never been the 
loser. Some, the most precious, I have purchased with my heart’s 
blood. One piece is a keepsake I had from a mother. One was 
@ wedding gift. One was a death-bed legacy. 

Verily mine is a choice collection! And I am not haunted by 
a fear that is endemic among collectors. My collection will never 
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come under the hammer. It will never be dispersed. When the 
time comes for its owner himself to be collected and coffered up 
with his forefathers, it will be laid in the cabinet along with him. 
And though his tomb should be rifled the despoilers will not find 
his treasure. I am even not without hope that there may be a 
museum where such things find in the end a permanent resting- 
place. 
And it will be well worth the garnering! For of course I am 
enthusiastic about my collection. What collector is not! I think 
the objects I collect are without exception the most beautiful 
objects on earth, nay, almost too beautiful for earth. I think 
that even those whimsical old fellows who collect first editions, 
old masters, old prints, old china, old ivories, will agree with me. 
For I am a collector of sMILEs. 

Smiles! If you hunt at the right season they are as plentiful 
as butterflies on a sunny day in June. And like butterflies they 
love to disport themselves in the sunshine. I made a splendid 
haul on Christmas Eve. What? Oh yes, there was! Abundance! 
Inner sunshine, you know! So that it really was good hunting. 
Though, mind you, there are a few choice specimens that are only 
to be met with in the shade. 

Now let me show you a few pieces out of my collection. And 
we will begin with those I got on Christmas Eve. 

This one I got from a grocer’s assistant. Over the counter in 
the shop. I hope you like it, for this it was that first set me upon 
showing you my treasures. And by and by I intend to tell you 
how narrowly my whole collection escaped destruction. I had 
boasted that it was inviolable, unassailable, impregnable ; fire- 
proof, thief-proof, death-proof. And then the moth got at it. 
And I propose to tell you how I embalmed it against the moth. 
But unless I can make it as precious in your eyes as it is in mine 
you will not care a button whether I exterminated the moth or 
not ; and my article might as well come to an end at once. 

So I hope you will like my first specimen. But you must look 
at it from the proper angle and see it in the right light, the light 
in which I saw it when it first flashed upon me. There are markings 
in it that you might otherwise miss. 

It was a crowded shop filled with the ring of the bacon-slicer 
and the hum of the coffee-mill. My grocer’s assistant—you must 
bear in mind that he was merely the assistant—there was for him 
no pecuniary interest in the bringing of grist to the coffee-mill or 
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lumber to the bacon-slicer. Otherwise the smile would have been 
merely a variety of the smile ingratiating, and nothing to make a 
fuss over, for that is as common as the cabbage-butterfly. So you 
must by no means miss that distinctive marking. 

My grocer’s assistant, then, had been hard at work since early 
morning, since a whole year of mornings. It must have seemed to 
him as if he had been hard at work for all time wrapping up parcels 
and handing them over that counter. He looked tired and listless. 
And then his eyes met mine. I scarcely knew him. I was merely 
a chance stranger, one of that careless throng—or so it must have 
seemed to him—who have nothing to do but saunter round snapping 
up dainty trifles, wafery slices of bacon, freshly-ground Mocha 
and the like, which it was his monotonous lot in life to slice and to 
grind. I was at best but a human being thrown across his path, 
who demanded a service from him, somewhat diffidently, as from 
a tired man. 

And he straightway eased the situation for me with a frank, 
involuntary, sunny smile. What a fund of sunshine he must have 
had laid up in his heart, to be able to draw upon it for yet another 
gleam! It lit up the coffee-scented atmosphere, it transported 
me for a moment from the dank and misty shores of England to 
the sun-flooded, spice-breathing groves of Araby the Blest. I am 
@ connoisseur in smiles, and I knew at once that I had found a 
gem. 

Here is another smile which belongs to the same order. I 
picked it up the same night in a fruit shop. I think it must have 
taken on the colour of its environment. Was ever apple with 
a rosier flush on its cheek? But its peculiar charm lies in its 
dimple. Did ever you see such adimple? I think I must set 
up a sub-cabinet of dimpled smiles, and have little nests of rose- 
coloured satin for them to nestle in, dimple uppermost. 

This I got from a lift-boy, the most comically pathetic little 
figure you ever saw. When I entered the lift he raised his face to 
mine with the oddest, whimsicallest, wistfullest smile imaginable. 
It made me want to laugh and it made me want to cry. And never 
aworddidhesay. WhenI stepped out of the lift he set his face at 
the same odd angle and smiled again the same silent, wistful, inex- 
plicable little smile. My hand automatically sought my trousers 
pocket, where I keep my loose coppers. But I am sure I had not 
rightly interpreted that smile. It was certainly not the smile 
mercenary. It was as inscrutable as the smile of La Gioconda. 
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Perhaps it was the smile unreciprocated, the hungry smile of him 
who—smiling—sees the whole world defile past him without ever 
getting a smile in return. He got one that night, anyhow. 

Now here is an amusing specimen which I flatter myself I can 
read through andthrough. I found it on the face—the rather grimy 
face—of an errand-boy. He was trundling along a hand-cart to 
the accompaniment of a triumphal strain played upon the mouth- 
organ. But not played by himself, and that was the puzzle. The 
mysterious orchestra was skilfully dissembled. By and by I pene- 
trated the mystery. The orchestra, conglomerated in one smaller 
boy, was ingeniously perched on a cross-bar beneath the cart, 
almost entirely hidden from view. And so the jubilant shandrydan 
rollicked past enaureoled in triumph and I pounced upon the smile 
and ticketed it straightway for my cabinet. It was essentially 
the same smile, though touched with greater gaiety, as that which 
must have transfigured the face of Newton when he put the last 
touch to his Theory of Gravitation. Archimedes must have worn 
it—and little beside—what time he solved that problem for Hiero. 
Something palely akin to it must have fluttered upon my own lips 
when I sat down to write this essay. It was the smile of the man 
who has found a new thing. 

Here is a most puzzling smile. I got it from a girl in a tram- 
car. A most commonplace-looking girl, with a most unintel- 
lectual, most unspiritual face. A stodgy face! There was about 
as much expression in it as there is in a suet dumpling. A suet 
dumpling is about the last thing in the world you would expect to 
smile. But she smiled—or rather she began to smile. I watched 
the smile slowly unfold upon her face, watched it with breathless 
expectation. I never saw a smile of more exquisite promise. I 
thought all heaven was going to blossom out before my earthly 
eyes. And then suddenly it ceased. Stopped short. With a 
gasp of disappointment I saw before me the same silly vacuous 
face, as expressionless as a suet dumpling. I have sometimes 
been similarly disappointed in a strain of music, which seemed 
leading me up to some empyrean height, and only landed me in a 
music-hall. I saw the same truncated smile two or three times on 
the same face, announcing an apocalypse, and achieving only the 
inane. I have labelled it provisionally the smile frustrated. But 
if there is a place where the frustrated is achieved, I should like 
there to meet that smile again ! 

Here is a little gem! I captured it on the face of a tiny girl 
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of three who had coaxed a party of her elders into the frivolity of 
‘Twirl the Trencher.’ Every time her turn came round to twirl— 
and it came with disproportionate frequency—she would stand in 
the centre of the room dancing with excitement and gaze round 
the circle of faces, screwing up her own little face in the effort to 
make her choice. Then the fairy little form would stoop down, 
set the wooden disc a-spinning, and fixing her victim with two 
dancing blue eyes, with a shriek of delight and a sparkling smile, 
the like of which was never seen between earth and heaven, and 
which I have now got safely tucked away in my cabinet, she would 
spring her Punch’s secret upon the company. For every time it 
was the same word that burst from the excited little lips ; every 
time, with a blithe peal of laughter : ‘Daddy !’ 

I have got, too, the smiles amused, admiring, indulgent, upon 
the faces of all the circle—faces, alas! many of them, which have 
since faded away from sight in the Flanders mud! But the 
Daddy’s smile I have not got. I have a notion that some rival 
collector must have secured that for his collection. Perhaps it 
was the mother who snapped it up. 

Here is an interesting trio of smiles. We will look at them in 
turn. And first, this is the smile of one who stands on the topmost 
pinnacle of earthly bliss. No, it is not the smile of the accepted 
lover, though it is akin to it. But it springs from an ecstasy more 
unalloyed. I found it on the face of a small urchin, in paper cocked 
hat, empanoplied with wooden gun, tin trumpet, and drum, whom 
a kindly Tommy has grasped by the hand as the regiment swings 
past, and who strides along with it, admitted to full fellowship 
in all its glory, dubbed knight, sharing in all the pomp and 
circumstance of war, undreaming of its horrors, its dangers, its 
sacrifices. 

Here is the Tommy’s smile that goes with it, jovial, careless, 
confident, happy-go-lucky, devil-may-care, waggish, quizzical, ironic, 
sarcastic, almost sardonic—nay, I cannot compass it in a whole 
paragraph of adjectives, but you know it well enough. All these 
elements are in it, but all sublimed into something of the big- 
brotherly, something of the paternal, something of the divine. 

And the sergeant’s smile completes the trio, not altogether 
unlike the Tommy’s, but yet with a difference. It is the smile 
of one who knows that he has it in his power to blight a happiness, 
but is far too good a fellow to dream of anything of the sort. 

This smile I had from the lips of a little Belgian maiden, a 
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refugee of the early days of the war, one who had seen the real 
thing, who had flitte¢, a pale little ghost, through that terrible 
nightmare, and who had found shelter in the bosom of a hospitable 
English family. Shelter, but not yet home. For in her new 
surroundings she was still a stranger, still an outcast, still a pale 
little flitting ghost. No one could win her confidence, no kindness 
bring a smile to the woeful little face, whose world had crumbled 
to pieces before her eyes. Then one day the son of the house came 
home on furlough, and as soon as the tall, bronzed, khaki-clad 
figure appeared, the little waif flung herself into his arms with a 
glad cry of ‘ Anglais! Anglais!’ Some such smile, I imagine, 
must have blossomed on the lips of the poor, brooding, distraught 
soul of Cowper, when the smile of his mother (for it is my faith 
that no smile is lost), the ‘smile that oft in childhood solaced me,’ 
at last revealed to him the vanity of all his fears. 

Here in one drawer I have a set of smiles that are all, or nearly 
all, identical. They have none of the individual craftsmanship, 
none of the little unexpected personal touches, that give such 
charm to the more highly prized of my collection. They are not 
wrought, but cast, and nearly all in the same mould. 

But I do not despise even the formal official smile. For even 
the well-intentioned imitation of a thing beautiful in itself is not 
to be despised. It tries tolook real. Sometimes it almost succeeds. 
Sometimes, indeed—just look at this now, and see what I should 
have missed if I had rejected from my collection all made smiles. 
It is a pearl without price. It wrings your heart to look upon it. 
There are tears in it. There is a heart-break in it. And yet it 
unmistakably is a smile. Where did I come by it? I was ina 
train and I saw it on the face of a mother who was seeing her boy 
off to the front. She was ‘ being brave.’ 

I have still hosts of treasures I could show you. And here and 
there, as you have guessed, I have one that I do not expose to view 
on a public day. I 


‘. . . lock it in a case o’ gowd 
And pin it wi’ a siller pin.’ 


Now, as I have already hinted, I have not always been left 
unperturbed in the enjoyment of my collection. What collector 
is? Be it books you fancy or ivories, old masters, coins or porce- 
lains, be sure that some day the tongue of envy or malice will 
hint that you have been cozened, artless innocent that you are; 
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that spurious counterfeits have been palmed off upon you as genuine 
‘Titians, or Elzevirs, or Netsukés, or what not; that your prized 
collection is nothing more than lumber ! 
And that is what happened to me. The serpent entered my 
Paradise, and insinuated that at best it was but a Fool’s Paradise. 
She came in the guise of Philosophy—like old Apollonius at 
the wedding banquet of Lycius and Lamia. 


‘Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 
There was an awful rainbow once in heaven ; 
We know her woof and texture : she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things. 
Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings . . . 
Unweave a rainbow.’ 


Aye, and if you will let her, unravel a smile ! 

‘So,’ said Philosophy, sucking in her breath between her lips. 
“You are a collector of smiles. You think them the most beau- 
tiful things on earth, almost too beautiful for earth, worthy of 
being laid up in some eternal treasure-house! H’m! Well, I am 
somewhat of a connoisseur in smiles myself, you know. I have 
tried them with acid and with file, and there is not a single one in 
your collection that will stand the test. You needn’t set your lip 
in that obstinate and incredulous fashion. You are by no means 
the first collector I have had to deal with. Keats and Lamb— 
you remember Keats and Lamb? They were famous collectors 
in their day. They collected rainbows amongst other rubbish. 
I took the shine out of their rainbows! They were fain to agree— 
very much against the grain—that ‘Newton destroyed all the 
poetry of the rainbow by reducing it to the prismatic colours.” 
Keats and Lamb! And who are you ? 

‘And then the flowers! Goodness knows all the nonsense 
that has been talked about flowers! ‘Flower in the crannied 
wall” and “ primrose by the river’s brim”! ‘ Roses, roses, all 
the way!’’ Well, thanks to Darwin, we know their woof and 
texture too. They were modelled by the bees and tinted by the 
bees and scented by the bees in their search for vulgar bread. 
They were not made forman. They have nothing to do with man. 

* And now I have been looking into this matter of smiles. And 
they have not a leg to stand on. They are far from being the 
ethereal things you fancy them. They are not woven of sunshine 
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and azure, nor yet are they fashioned in heaven. They are fleshly 
things, woven of gluttony and fashioned in the stomach. They 
have nothing to do with the soul. They are the mere physical 
expression of the grossest animalism ! 

‘ Let us trace them back to their source. The first smile, the 
Adam of all the line, was nothing more than the relaxation of the 
muscles about the lips of a greedy baby when—having sucked itself 
as full as it could hold—it ceased sucking and surrendered itself 
to sleep. You can see the expression still on the face of a baby 
that has sucked its fill, and the family resemblance with a smile 
is unmistakable, so much so that any doting mother will seek to 
persuade you that it is a smile. Nothing of the sort! It is the 
mere physical expression of a surfeit of food. And as it is a pleasur- 
able sensation to you men to be surfeited with food, this reflex 
expression of bodily satiety, associated with a pleasurable sensa- 
tion, became in the course of generations the habitual expression 
of pleasure of any kind. 

‘ That’s all there is to it. That’s the stuff your smiles are made 
of, every single one of them. The flaccidity of the lip-muscles 
of the sucking-babe that can’t suck any more. What price your 
collection now ?’ 

And here Philosophy presented me with one of her smiles, a 
sour, cynical, blighting smile, keen as a stiletto, a Voltairean smile. 
Stay, I have it still in some corner of my cabinet. Yes, here it 
is, labelled ‘ Smile of Destructive Philosophy.’ Curious specimen 
of the grotesque, isn’t it? The smile of one who is giving you 4 
dose of bitter truth, and enjoying the wry face you pull over it. 

Now I might have held up my end of the argument yet a while 
with due urbanity. ‘ But,’ I might have urged, ‘ you have heard 
of a sucking-pig, haven’t you? Pigs do suck, in their tender 
infancy, don’t they? And cease sucking when they have had 
enough ? And satiety is doubtless as agreeable a sensation to a pig 
as toa man? Now, tell me, did you ever see a pig smile ? 

‘And there is the dancing light in the eyes that goes with many 
smiles. And the dimple, too! You have got to account for the 
dimple before you have convincingly unravelled the smile.’ 

But, bless you, I know my Philosophy! She would have 
accounted for the dimple. And I simply dare not risk it. For 
the rainbow I could spare at a pinch, but the dimple, never! | 
knew I should be gravelled in the end. I have had to swailow 
refraction of light, and I have had to swallow cross-fertilisation 
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by insects, and I make no doubt I should also have had to swallow 
flaccidity of the lip-muscles following on satiety. 

And then that provoking smirk nettled me. The smugness 
of it! She was so sure she had convincingly de-etherealised the 
smile. And the sour malice of it! She rejoiced, not in that she 
was excising the cancer of falsehood from my living flesh, but in 
seeing me wince under the scalpel. 

Out upon thee, thou sinister, self-complacent Voltairean smile ! 
Be sure thou didst never flit upon the lips of Newton! Nor of 
Darwin! Nor of any other single-hearted man of science! They 
are concerned to plant each step firmly, but not so lightly do they 
assume that they have reached their journey’s end. Thy father, 
Voltaire, was no man of science, but a mischievous gamin who had 
stolen a few grisly objects from the dissecting-room and ran about 
frightening old women with them. 

So I was not urbane. And perhaps, after all, it was because 
I knew myself for beaten that I upset the chess-board in a pet. 

‘Well,’ I retorted tartly, ‘if there’s anything in your theory, 
the milk you sucked must have turned sour upon your stomach.’ 

And Philosophy took herself off in a huff, leaving me to lay as 
best I could the spectre she had raised. 

At first my heart wilted in my bosom. It was likely to prove 
a most recalcitrant phantom. Its bones were not marrowless. 
It had indeed, as Philosophy had reminded me, made the hair of 
Keats and Lamb to stand on end. Keats could not banish it from 
the feast of life. It was always making his flesh creep. It thrust 
its grisly form between him and the moon. 

*O for an age so sheltered from annoy 
That I may never know how change the moons! ’ 


At Campbell, too, it shook its gory locks. 
‘ When science from creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws! ’ 


Campbell got rid of it by hiding his head in the bedclothes. 
And how many hapless wights it haunts still, putting them out of 
conceit with this fair life as it put me out of conceit with my cabinet 
of smiles ! 

But, Lord, they don’t know everything, the philosophers! I 
am not so easily put down! I am not of the stuff of which the 
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Lyciuses are made. I am out of patience with Lycius. If some 
winsome damsel had sloughed the serpent for love of me, not a 
whole Academy of Apolloniuses, with their senile ‘I could an’ if 
I would,’ should have deterred me from going on with the wedding. 
‘Man alive!’ I would have said, ‘or rather man half dead, it 
is not the fusty past I am taking to my bosom ; it is the radiant 
future. Stand from between me and my bride!’ 

And so I can again brood with rapture over my cabinet of smiles. 
I can even pick up without turning a hair as I did just now, you 
remember, my specimen of the ‘Smile of Destructive Philosophy,’ 
and hand it to a friend with a light-hearted smile: ‘ Here’s a 
curious specimen of the grotesque that may interest you!’ 

I have vanquished my phantom. And not by wrapping my 
head in the bed-clothes, either ; not even by holding a corner of 
the counterpane before my eyes! No! I have outfaced him. 
I have stared him down. I have accepted and domesticated 
him. I have found him not nearly so terrible a fellow as I had 
thought him. He can no longer raise the least ripple of goose- 
flesh on my skin. And incidentally I have rehabilitated the | 
rainbow and revived the drooping flowers. Shades of Keats and 
Lamb and Campbell, would ye were here to be comforted ! 

By every bane there grows the antidote, and I have found | 
the antidote. By the aid of Philosophy, too. By Philosophy I | 
have cast out Philosophy. Destructive Philosophy may do her 
worst. She may resolve the smile into whatsoever she may choose 
of base. She can no longer daunt me. I have wrested the weapon 
from her hand. I have acquiesced in advance in the most 
destructive of her theories, and readjusted my outlook to them. 
My cabinet of smiles is again inviolable, unassailable, impregnable ; 
fire-proof, thief-proof, death-proof. 

And if you have a stomach to the enterprise, you shall assist 
at the incantation. Just hand me that book that is lying at your 
elbow. Ballads of the Scottish Border. Yes, that’s right. There | 
I found the spell. 

Now read me the ‘ Lament of the Border Widow.’ 


Again! Read me the last two verses again ! 
* But think na ye my heart was sair 
When I laid the moul’ on his yellow hair ? 
O think na ye my heart was wae 
When I turned about awa’ to gae ? 
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‘ Nae living man I'll love again 

Since that my lovely knight is slain. 
Wi’ ae lock o’ his yellow hair 

I'll chain my heart for evermair.’ 


There is a tell-tale tremor in your voice! What is that you 
are trying to gulp down? Nay, never blush for that! Least of 
all before me. Why do you think I gave it to you to read, if not 
because I knew I could not trust myself with it ? 

Now, would you like to know what it is that has moved you so? 
Shall we inquire into it together, even as my disquieting visitant 
sought to unravel the mystery of a smile? Shall we in our turn 
be as knights-errant of science questing into the unknown ? 

But we have already some inkling of whither our journey 
tends. The landscape lies before us glimmering in the twilight. 
That you may the more nearly resemble a true knight-errant of 
Science we must shroud the prospect in darkness. You shall strip 
off all your knowledge ; you shall be some visitant from another 
world that can read print, that can thrill to human emotions, and 
there your insight shall cease. But like some diviner being to whom 
all secrets are laid bare, like the Genius of Science that with up- 
lifted torch seems so strangely to light up the path at least a few 
paces in advance of her votaries, I will go at your elbow and check 
you when you are tempted, as so often you will be tempted, to turn 
into side-paths that would lead you far from your goal. 

I warn you it is no easy task upon which we are embarked. 
Our quest will lead us far afield and into strange places. But it 
will be child’s-play to the riddles Science seeks to read. The field 
we are to explore, wide as it is, is but a speck in the infinity she 
traverses. And though the end is far off, we know—-since it is a 
human creation into whose origm and meaning we are to inquire— 
we know that there is an end, whilst to the quest of the knight- 
errant of Science there is none. 

And this Voltairean smile, too, shall go with us. We will 
turn it to account in our quest. As Perseus faring forth to the 
release of Andromeda bare with him the Gorgon’s head, so will 
we bear our Voltairean smile, that when we meet the enchanter 
Doubt or the dragon Despair, we may freeze them to stone and 
cast them from our path. ‘We will be sceptical of scepticism, 
doubtful of doubt, disbelieving of disbelief. 

Will you venture the enterprise with me ? 

What is it then that has so moved us ? 
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Printer’s ink and paper. 

Lampblack and grease daubed in patterns on dried wood-pulp. 
A sorry matter in sooth to make your voice to falter and the lump 
to rise in your throat ! 

But we must not let ourselves be daunted on the threshold of 
our enterprise. The Voltairean smile is ours now. We will flash 
it upon that first dragon-whelp of Despair, and go lightly on our 
way. 

How did the lampblack and grease come upon the dried wood- 
pulp ? 

Perhaps we had better make search in the place where I found 
the specimen. And lo, behold us in the shop where the book was 
purchased. With a smile of pity at our ignorance the bookseller 
points to the name and address of the publisher on the first page. 
London! We follow up the clue, we are whirled off to London by 
rail, retracing the journey our book has made in the past to the 
book shop. 

It is well you have me at your elbow, or as likely as not you 
would suffer yourself to be led astray from the scent and entangled | 
into an investigation into railways. A very interesting inquiry, 
but if we did not again take a wrong turn it would lead us, not to 
the origin and meaning of our ballad, but to the little Tyneside 
cottage where George Stephenson was born. 

Behold us, then, in a busy publishing house in London whence 
as from some central sun we find our book of ballads, or rather 
as we have now learned it to be, our mass of dried wood pulp 
bedaubed with soot and grease, being hurled forth in all directions 
along radiating lines of railway. 

There you would fain be off on a wrong scent again. No, we 
will not follow our ballad into the world of readers. That would 
be ‘running heel.’ We want to find out whence our ballad came, 
not whither it is going. And so by and by we find ourselves in 
some printing-house, where the sheets are pouring forth in an 
uninterrupted stream from the press. 

This then is the source of our ballad! We have fathomed the 
mystery. It was after all but a material, machine-made thing, 
though it could make the voice to falter and the sob to rise in the 
throat ! 

But it is we who wield the withering smile, we who are sceptical 
of disbelief. This is not an end but a new beginning. We must 
dissect this new creature even to the very matrix, and there we find 
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the printer’s forme. And there again we spell out our ballad, in 
' geverse order, but clearly our ballad. And now we know how the 
daubs of soot and grease came upon the wood-pulp. 

But whence came the forme? We trace it to some printer’s 
chapel. And here, but for my guidance, you would lose yourself 
again and would presently find your way back through Caxton 
to Gutenberg, unless you took another wrong turn, to find yourself 
groping your way along the drifts of the mountain where the lead 
is mined, or sweltering in the foundry where the type is cast, or 
away in Canadian lumber camps or in the cotton plantations of 
Dixie’s Land. What a maze it all is! 

But here you have a lucky find and make a happy conjecture, 
for which your name will live in the annals of science. What is 
that thumb-marked piece of paper, scrawled all over with wavy 
black lines, to which the printers at their task refer at every other 
moment as to an oracle? You cannot make head or tail of it. 
You can only read print you remember. So we call in a brother 
band of investigators—specialists, as they are called—to decipher 
these hieroglyphics for us. And lo, it is our ballad, writ in another 
character, and by another agency ; scrawled in a decoction of oak- 
galls and iron with an instrument of split steel upon old cotton rags. 

After all, then, our ballad was not, or was not at every stage 
in its evolution, lampblack and grease daubed in curious patterns 
on dried wood-pulp. That was merely a copy of a mysterious 
original. Whence came that original ? 

We draw a deep breath and follow up the new trail. With 
some difficulty I head you off from the depths of the oak-forest and 
the iron-mine. We follow up the bescribbled paper. It leads us 
to a study, not unlike that from which we started, where a literary 
man is transcribing our ballad from a book, not unlike that which 
set us off upon our quest. 

Disappointment and disillusion! We have travelled in a circle 
and come back to our point of departure ! 

Oh, the ugly malicious glee that turns up the corners of the lips 
of that Voltairean smile! But with scepticism we slay scepticism. 
We will not accept defeat. We follow up the history of this new 
book, which leads us back again along the now familiar circle 
through a publishing-house, a printing-house, another piece of 
paper with scrawls upon it, to another writer in his study ! 

With inexhaustible patience we pursue the trail, returning 
upon itself over and over again like the windings of a hare, from 
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publishing-house through printing-house to writer’s study, as the 
physicists have come from solar system to atom, only to find in 
the atom, as Pascal so amazingly guessed they would, another 
solar system, and ultimately, perhaps, if human analysis can ever 
get so far, to find again—as Pascal also guessed—new atoms in 
the new solar system, and new solar systems in the new atoms. 

So we play ‘ Here we go round the Mulberry Bush,’ not without 
gathering a little fruit, though, for our implement of split steel 
and our cotton rags are now replaced by a cleft goose-quill and 
@ patch of dried sheepskin. 

And at length our perseverance is rewarded. We escape from 
the vicious circle of print, writing and print again. We reach 
the last scribe—Sir Walter Scott, it may be—who is taking down 
our ballad from the lips of a living man. 

But it did not begin there. Farther and farther back we trace 
it, transmitted from lip to lip of man. 

I warned you our quest would lead us to strange places. We 
find a woman crooning our ballad over a rude cradle in the twilight 
murky with peat reek of a Scottish cot. The babe is a link in the 
chain we are unravelling. What he had from his mother he will 
pass on to his children. The mother herself had it belike from the 
lips of a harper at the festal board, lit with flaring pine-torches, of | 
some Scottish chieftain. 

Long since we have discarded the theory that it was essentially | 
lampblack and grease daubed in patterns on dried wood-pulp, 
or a decoction of oak-galls and iron scrawled on cotton rags, or 
even those ripples in the air which are spoken words. For wherever 
we have found it, whether printed or written, spoken or sung, we 
have found that it had always the same magic virtue—always it 
made the voice to falter and the sob to rise in the throat. We have 
begun to suspect that this manifestation of power is in some way of 
its very essence. If ever we fathomed the mystery, that faltering 
voice and that choking sob would lie at the very heart of it. 

And now surely we have reached the end of the quest! We 
are in the presence of its unknown author, where he stands, fingering 
a rude harp it may be, with some such tremor in his voice—fierce, 
untamed man though he be—as shook yours; with some such 
lump in his throat as rose in yours, when you read me those touching 
verses that sent us off upon this long quest. 

No, we have not quite reached the end. It is no longer the 
mere words of the ballad, printed or written, spoken or sung, of 
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which we are in search. It is that break in the voice, it is that 
sob in the throat. They did not originate with the author. 
Whence were they communicated to him? At what fire was the 
torch kindled that has passed through so many hands unquenched, 
always able to kindle a new flame where it found combustible 
stuff ? 

And now at length, as haunted by a deepening sense of tragedy, 
we grope our way onward through the gloom, our boding hearts 
whisper that we are indeed reaching the end. We can fling away 
our Medusa shield—there are no longer any dragons of Doubt to 
be frozen to silent stone. 

We are in a lonely and sombre Scottish glen, where dim in the 
light of the rising moon there looms a ruined and yet smouldering 
tower. 

* My love he built me a bonny bower 

And clad it a’ wi’ the lilye flower. 
A brawer bower ye ne’er did see 
Than my true love he built for me.’ 


And beneath its shadow, lighted up by lurid gleams, the figure of 
a woman, with dishevelled hair, bowed to the ground, clasping in 
her arms—what ? 


‘ There came a man by middle day, 
He spied his sport and went away, 
And brought the King that very night 
Who brake my bower and slew my knight.’ 
Aye, it is the dead body of a man. She raises his drooping head 
on her knee, she kisses his unresponsive lips, she runs his long 
yellow locks through her fingers and drenches them with her tears. 
‘I sew’d his sheet, making my mane ; 
I watched the corpse, myself alane ; 
I watched his body, night and day ; 
No living creature came that way. 
‘ I took his body on my back 
And whiles I gaed and whiles I sat ; 
I digged his grave and laid him in 
And happed him wi’ the sod sae green. 
‘ And think na ye my heart was sair 
When I laid the moul’ on his yellow hair ? 
And think na ye my heart was wae 
When I turned myself awa to gae?’ 
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Oh, now indeed we have reached the end of our quest! Now 
we have found the faltering voice, the sob in the throat, the origin 
and meaning of our ballad. 


* Nae living man I’Ul love again 
Since that my lovely knight is slain. 
W? ae lock o’ his yellow hair 
Pll chain my heart for evermair.’ 


No, in good sooth, our ballad is not printer’s ink and cotton 
rags. It is soul calling to soul. It is an emotion that stirs in your 
heart, born long ago in the anguished heart of that grief-shaken 
woman ; a passion of love, of loyalty, of grief, that stirred again 
the heart of the fierce bard who launched it on its unending course 
down the ages, to beget a like passion wherever it met a feeling 
heart, as the ether-wave whenever it meets a sensitive retina 
flashes out again, a ray of light. And the words themselves, 
marks on paper or ripples in the air, what are they but symbols, 
the characters in which that love and loyalty and grief are written, 
that they may recreate their image in your heart. The real ballad 
is the passion within your heart, and everything else that we found 
is but a long and complicated chain of mechanism for the con- 
veyance of that message from heart to heart ; ingenious mechanism, 
well worth studying in itself; but when your voice faltered and 
the lump rose in your throat, did the thought of the printing-press 
rise between you and the emotion, and destroy the enchantment 
that held you ? 

And the smiles that I have collected are not a mere trick 
of relaxation of the lip-muscles first learned by a sucking-babe. 
Philosophy, she of the Voltairean smile, had not traced them back 
to their source. At best she had travelled but one stage upon an 
interminably long road. It was as if in our search for the origin 
of our ballad we had stopped short at printer’s ink and paper. 

My smiles are poems, creations transmitted to me through a 
longer chain of intermediate agencies than the ballad of the ‘ Border 
Widow’s Lament.’ They are glad or kindly thoughts, imprinted 
upon the lips where I read them by the heart that governs those 
lips. What care I how the lips were moulded to such sweet 
utterance ! 

And did they even originate in that heart, any more than the 
‘copy ’ originated in the printer’s chapel? When the First Poet 
imagined the smile, he sent it forth in innumerable editions through 
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countless publishing houses. Do you think I care a button what 
is the composition of the printer’s ink and the paper on which it is 
rinted, or the mechanism of the press from which it is issued ? 

Not I! I go forth daily and read it with rapture in every 
edition that comes my way, whether it be the éditvon de luxe, bound 
in ivory, crimson-edged, and gemmed with sapphires of Lalage, 
dulce ridentem, or the begrimed and joyous broadsheet posted on 
the face of the errand-boy, or the tear-stained pirated edition of 
the mother who was being brave, aye, or even the official stereo- 
typed editio ne varietur. 

Or the poem of the rainbow, shall my heart no more leap up 
at the reading of the glorious message because I know something 
of the printing-press whereby its charactery is blazoned across the 
sky ? 

Or shall I be out of love with the roses and turn up my nose 
at the violet, because I know that they were moulded and tinted 
and scented by the bee, and that he was rewarded with bee-bread 
and honey for his pains? Why, it was in my behoof that the 

ittle artist was commissioned, and I rejoice that he acquitted 
himself so well of his task, and it interests me nearly, as an im- 
pecunious fellow-member of the guild of artists, to know that he 
duly got his fee. 

And if this poor article pleases you, and any one seeks to put 
you out of conceit with it on the ground that it is but printer’s 
ink and paper, pray do not believe him. Believe me rather that 
though it has reached you by a long and intricate mechanism, 
with a miracle at every turn, there is a mind at my end as well as 
at yours, a mind in which it first lived, that it might recreate a 
living image of itself in your mind. 

And if anything in this essay has brought a smile to your lips, 
believe me that that smile was first upon mine, and if anything in 
it has made a sob rise in your throat, be sure it was in my throat 
that that sob first arose. 

And the Voltairean smirk? Why, bless me, if we haven’t 
gone and forgotten it upon the road ! 





PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMEN. 
BY F. LE GROS CLARK. 


‘Picrures ?’ said Mr. Maggis cloudily. ‘Ah .. . pictures, yes. 
Don’t think I care much where the pictures go, Farrow. I ain't 
got many of ’em anyhow.’ 

‘No ?’ said the solicitor patiently. 

‘No,’ decided Mr. Maggis through his thick cigar, ‘I haven't, 
and I dare say you’re asking yourself why; you're thinkin’, 
“‘ Now why doesn’t old Maggis, one of my best clients who can afford 
all he desires of the amenities of existence . . . why doesn’t he 
own several priceless pictures and leave them in his will?” I'l 
tell you. This here Art, y’know, it’s as slippery as... as a 
sweetheart ; a man may pay for its little outings and jaunts, so 
to speak, but he’s not going to have any word how it shall dress 
itself up. That’s what gets me! Mind you—I don’t blame the 
artists; it’s on’y their nature. I’m a fair-minded man an’... 
here, Farrow, ain’t I ever told you how I had my portrait painted ?’ 

‘I don’t think you have.’ For a country solicitor he was 
busy—one of the busiest men in Wyefordshire ; but he did not 
show it. Mr. Maggis had built up the flourishing pharmacy you 
will inevitably note as you turn into Wyeford market-place ; there 
are branches of this enterprise all over the country, and though 
internationally it may not count for much, I believe there are few 
farmers’ wives within thirty miles of Wyeford Cross who have not 
come to swear by Maggis’s dun pills for dyspepsia. To a local 
solicitor all this carries its weight. Mr. Farrow leaned back— 
and did not even glance towards his clock. . . . 

‘Ah! Thought I had. Well,...er... Farrow, you must 
know that there was a day when my two gels, Edith an’ Muriel 

. . of course you know them... well, they wanted me to 
move up to the Metropolis. Fortunately for you, perhaps, I didn’t 
see my way to uproot myrelf from my home town; you can't 
control a business like mine from a hundred miles away, Farrow. . . 

‘So I addressed them and said, “ Now look here, my dears, 
I’m a cautious man, or where would you be in this year of grace! 
I know that Dun Pills may succeed locally when you push ’em at’ 
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go on pushing ’em . . . an’ then step back and push ’em again. 
T’m satisfied. You’ve got the house with the best view and the 
finest rock gardens and tennis-courts in Wyeford ; whatever more 
do you want? I ain’t going to take Dun Pills up to London, 
and that’s flat.” 

=» ‘It isn’t quite that, papa darling,” said Edith. ‘ Muriel 
and I were looking upon it not as ... er... an economic but 
as a social problem. We thought we should have more chance 
of getting into the swim of London society. Here it’s difficult. 
We’re not ashamed of your being a chemist, papa darling ; and in 
a way you're quite a famous chemist; you’re an inventor... 
but folk don’t really appreciate you round here.” 

*“ Ah!” said I, relenting of course as fathers always have to ; 
you're a father yourself, ain’t you, Farrow? “So you want to 
launch out a bit? Well, we'll arrange a compromise. I’m not 
prepared to leave Wyeford for good . . . there. I take you up to 
London for a month every year ”—and so I did, Farrow, regular. 
“ Anything more than that I can’t countenance at present. But 
I will do anything within reason, such as in the way of dressin’ 
or entertainin’ or keepin’ another automobile, that will assist the 
rising generation. Now,” I said, “just run along, for I’m busy 
earning your bread and butter . . . and tell me in time what I 
can do to supply you with the jam an’ cake.” 

‘See, Farrow? That’s my way. Treat your gels as though 
they were business clients an’ you'll be repaid—that’s what I 
maintain. Make a just bargain with ’em. I believe in the new 
generation. . . . 

* About two weeks later we were having breakfast one morning 
... in the breakfast-room, when I had occasion to comment on 
the paper. 

““*T see the new Royal Academy has been opened,” I said. 

‘I noticed Edith looking at Muriel and Muriel at Edith, as if 
waiting for the other to speak first. 

** Well,” I said, ‘ what is it? Have I made a misstatement 
++ - or what is it ?” 

**'No, papa,” said Muriel, “ but your reference to pictures.” 

** You’d like your portraits sketched ?” I said. “ That’s it, 


*“Not exactly,” said Muriel, “we'd like you to have your 
portrait painted.” 
‘What ...me?” I said. “So this is the first move in 
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your assault on me, isit ? Well, I gave my promise to you, though 
what use my gettin’ painted is going to be . . .” 

‘** Lots of use,” said Edith, entwining her arms about my neck. 
“We want you to be done by a really good artist . . . one that’s 
got a number of portraits in the Academy this year and will do 
you justice.” 

‘**We want you to be the picture of the year next season,” 
said Muriel. ‘‘ One that’ll be reproduced all over the place, and by 
which everyone that sees you will recognise you immediately. . . .” 

‘In fact, Farrow, those two gels had thought it all out; they'd 
discovered the artist’s address that they had in mind, and brought 
me paper and pen to write to him and inquire his prices. 

‘“ But I fail to see,” I said, “ how this will be beneficial to your 
society ambitions.” 

‘* Why,” said Muriel, “everyone who sees the picture will 
know what a distinguished-looking man you really are, papa. . . .” 

‘Then later,” said Edith, “if you’re bent on staying here, 
papa, we can have it hung in the town hall. . . .” 

‘“ And you must live up toit, papa .. .”’said Muriel. “ Artists 
always idealise, you know, and bring out our most ethereal sides.” 

‘So the long and short of it is, Farrow, that I consented ; | 
fixed up sittin’s with this artist in London, and promised I wouldn’t 
tell him anything about Dun Pills. “If this artist does a good 
picture of me,” I said, “ I won’t refuse to live up to it to the best 
of my ability. I can’t say more than that.” 

‘This artist was a fellow named Aubrey Jolifie; I daresay 
you're more familiar with the name than I am, Farrow; he’s 
portrayed most of the leading lights of the Nobility, I’m given to 
understand. I arranged to stay a fortnight in the Metropolis and 
take sittin’s with him as he desired. . . . 

‘ When I arrived, I said, “ Mr. Joliffe, I don’t believe in inter- 
fering with any man’s business a fraction more than I’d allow him 
to interfere in mine. Kindly give your orders and I’ll endeavour 
to carry them out.” 

‘I must say, Farrow, that he didn’t strike me as paying much 
attention to my remarks. He set me in the required position and 
began to arrange his scheme. 

* After a while he said, “ You are a very satisfying sitter, Mr. 
Maggis; I am confident that this will be one of the best things 
I have ever done. One thing I will ask . . . Do you object to my 
putting you into dark brown with a mauve tie ?” 
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‘ Well, as you know, Farrow, my colour’s pepper an’ salt .. . 
an’ when I allow any shade into my black bows, it’s a discreet 
soupsong of red p’raps; so I said, “ What’s the reason for that, 
Mr. Joliffe ? ” 

‘“ Matter of colour compensations,” said he. “It’s not easy 
to explain to a layman, but the correct answering of one colour to 
another is essential for the appeal of a study such as this.” 

‘“That’s ancient Chinese to me, Mr. Joliffe,” I said, “ but 
I take it you know your job. Brown and mauve it shall be.” 
I calculated I could have a good suit of that persuasion from a 
London tailor’s by the time I was due back at Wyeford ; that would 
show the gels I was keepin’ my side of the bargain. So mauve 
an’ brown it was, Farrow—decided there and then. 

‘ A little later in the same sittin’, I observed that he was fidgeting. 

*“ Anything else troubling you?” I said. As an answer to 
which courtesy, he came over to me and with an apology touched 
my eyebrows and moustache in turn. 

‘“ They have the effect,” he said, “ of cutting your face into 
three equal rectilinear figures” . . . or some such terminology. 
“The line of eyebrows is parallel to the moustache line ; it makes 
composition extremely difficult.” 

*“ Ah!” I said-in jocular mode. ‘“‘ Would you like me to do 
away with my eyebrows ? ” 

‘He didn’t smile; artists don’t smile much, Farrow, in any 
case; I’ve observed that. He frowned and held his - forefinger 
between his eyes and my moustache, and said, “ If you could see 
your way to drawing your moustache downwards at the ends, 
Mr. Maggis, it would be helpful—something more sombre and 
sententious. . . .” 

*“ Right you are, Mr. Joliffe,’ I said, “ you know best. I 
keep you to attend to my face, just as you might pay me to attend 
to your stomach ... eh?” 

‘ The third sittin’ or so he became restless again, and I hastened 
to soothe him. “ Look here,” I said, “I know that you gentle- 
men of the brush are liable to temperamental storms ; I daresay 
you’ve had uncongenial sitters in your time. I want you to rest 
assured that I’m here to assist you by every means in my 
power.” 

‘“ The point troubling me, Mr. Maggis,” he said, “ is the short- 
ness of your side whiskers—an inch more upon the cheek would 
elongate your expression beyond words and help the composition 
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marvellously. I don’t suggest that you should alter your style of 
hairdressing, if you will allow me to take liberties. . . .” 

‘* But then I should look different to my portrait,” I said. 

*“Oh! a trifle,” said he airily, “but it’ll be a magnificent 
study when it’s finished.” 

*“ Well, but consider,” I said, “I want to be recognised from 
my picture.” 

‘* You can please yourself, Mr. Maggis,” he said, “ but I think 
you will be wise in any case to employ a little license. . . .” 

‘It took me all my time, Farrow, to get them whiskers grown. 
I began to have my honest doubts, as Lord Tennyson remarked, 
when I examined myself in the mirror . . . but stop a bit... 
there was one touch more I’d forgot. He suddenly discontinued 
his paintin’ one day and said, “ D’you mind if I draw a wisp of 
hair over your brow, Mr. Maggis? It would call to the line of 
your jaw and accentuate the contour of your temple.” 

‘I was goin’ bald even in those days, Farrow, so you can imagine 
it gave me a bit o’ trouble back at the hotel, rearranging my coiffur’ 
in front of the looking-glass. The brown suit came home that 
evening, an’ I had reason to speculate on the various alterations 
unexpectedly produced by this visit to the Metropolis. The result 
appeared to me to demand excuse—the same to be provided by 
the completed sketch of me when it should be to hand. You could 
have recognised me, Farrow; anyone could have recognised me. 
It was just that the whole of my physiognomy had undergone a 
subtle an’ indescribable change—side-slipped, so to speak. I mis- 
doubted my capacity for carrying it off. I determined to wait 
for the picture to arrive and then proceed to Wyeford under its 
auspices, as they say. 

‘Then the portrait came home. Farrow, you know me; I 
ain’t a blasphemous-minded man, I think. But this picture gave 
me what I should call justifiable apprehensions ; I got the feelin’— 
“ well, if this satisfies those two gels, I’m no judge of human nature” ; 
an’ no one’s ever denied that, Farrow. Mind you, I wouldn’t 
have hinted that this Joliffe wasn’t a fine artist or that the gels 
weren't quite up to date in their estimate of his reputation. They 
said it was the right thing to do; an’ I’m prepared to lay down a 
good sum that it was the right thing. . . . I am further prepared 
to maintain that this Mr. Joliffe was an honest man—accordin’ 
to his lights—an’ had really done his best for me. I’m not blamin’ 
anyone. On the way home, my conviction deepened. “ Well,” 
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I said to myself, “I’m in charge of the commercial aspect of the 
family, and I’ve given these gels authority over the society side. 
I wouldn’t have that picture for a commercial investment, and 
I’m damned,” I said, “if I can see that it’s goin’ to assist them 
socially. If I was a duke,” I said, “I wouldn’t have the chap 
portrayed in that sketch for a second gardener . . . let alone for 
a friend an’ intimate ;” and when I say sketch, Farrow, I include 
also yours truly as trying his humble best to live up to it... . 

‘ Still, y'know, that picture had been paid for, an’ I don’t like 
to see things wasted. It worried me all the way home what to do 
with that picture supposin’ the gels turned it down. . . . 

‘On arrival I arranged my plan de guerre. I entered the 
breakfast-room rapidly, undid the portrait an’ sent for the gels. 
When they entered I was posin’ in a good light by the picture, 
stretching my right hand out like this . . . after the fashion of 
a showman. By this time I had convinced myself that I was 
correct in my anticipations, but I wouldn’t bias ’em . . . not by 
a word. 

‘“ Oh! papa,” said Edith, “how ter...” Then she broke 
off an’ said, “ Are you sure you went to Joliffe—Aubrey Joliffe ? ” 

‘“ Quite sure,” I said ; “here’s his signature to the receipt for 
my cheque.” 

‘“ It’s a wonderful picture,” said Muriel, “isn’t it, Edith ? ” 

‘“ Marvellous,” said Edith, “ beautiful technique . . . lovely 
colour-tones ... but...” She looked at Muriel. 

‘“But what?” I said. “I demand to know what that but 
is. But me no buts, Edith.” 

** T don’t think it’s really papa, do you, Muriel?” said Edith. 

‘“ Tt makes papa look . . . look almost common,” said Muriel. 
“ He looks like that shop assistant at the new grocer’s.” 

‘ And, damn me, so I did, Farrow. 

‘“ Very well,” I said, “then since we take it that the sketch 
ain’t passed, perhaps I can go back to pepper-an’-salt and drop 
round to the barber’s to have my expression brought back to its 
primordial state.” 

‘Oh! please, papa,” said Edith, “ we’d much prefer that you 
did.” 

** Ah!” said I, “an’ with regard to this portrait, since the 
society branch of the household has turned it down, I presume 
that the commercial branch, which paid for it, has got to dispose 
of it as best it can.” 
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‘Social uplift may be all right, Farrow, but for pure brains 
give me commerce all the time. I s’pose you think I’ve got that 
picture stowed away in a back attic; ... not me. In a week 
I'd had it reproduced an’ sent round to every one o’ my branches 
to be displayed in the shop windows. Underneath I had written, 
“Actual portrait of Mr. James Maggis before he invented and 
consumed his DUN PILLS FOR DYSPEPSIA.” I tell you it sent up 
our sales by thirty per cent. in a month an’ a half. It was the 
biggest advertising coup I’ve ever thought of. 

‘ Now about this here will; we were talking of objeys dart, 
I b’lieve. . . .’ 





PUERTO DE STA EULALIA. 
BY DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 
I. 


‘Es muy tranquilo acqui ! ’ said the Argentine painter, as he seated 
himself in a rocking-chair outside our fonda, sipped his sherry, 
and gazed across the bay at the line of mountains, growing dark 
now in the gathering twilight, which protected these aquae dulces 
from the onslaughts of the Mediterranean. A group of faluchas, 
fishermen’s craft with masts sloping like accents graves, was moored 
close to the beach a hundred yards or so from where we sat ; and 
farther out, beyond the mole, a white yacht lay at anchor, gleaming 
ghostly in the fading light. During the day the sun had burnt down 
upon us, with a dry, brilliant but supportable heat, and now the 
little breeze, always to be relied upon at sunset, was coming to us 
across the water. I had been on the island a month or so, but 
this was the evening of my first arrival in the port of Sta Eulalia. 
My companion, Don Juan, told me that he had come to the place 
originally on a fortnight’s visit to his master, a well-known Spanish 
painter who had made his home in the village. That was nine 
years ago. He had not left the island in the interval, and only 
stirred from Sta Eulalia in the months of July and August, when he 
usually went up into the mountains. He was perfectly contented, 
the most contented man, I think, I have ever met. He had a little 
house facing the sea, had married a comfortable, phlegmatic wife 
who looked after him and it, and all day and every day he painted 
his beloved trees. For diversion, he would sometimes go out at 
night with Antonio, our host, either on a smuggling expedition 
or else perhaps to spear fish by the light of an acetylene flare. 
‘Es muy tranquilo acqui!’ he murmured again, crossing his long 
legs. His eyes smiled behind his horn-rimmed spectacles. 

As the days added themselves up into weeks, and I grew less 
and less inclined to tear myself away from this place which God had 
designed so tenderly and assuredly smiled upon after He had made 
it, I began to feel, like the Argentine, that I had found my anchorage. 
Although, as a rule, I am the most restless of travellers, perpetually 
on edge to see round the next corner, to cross the mountains and 
pass the frontiers, now, for once in a way, I just didn’t want to stir. 
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It was only the inexorable voice of Duty, many times reiterated 
through the post, which eventually dislodged me. 

My rooms were in a small house, facing the bay, which served 
as an annexe to the Hotel Miramar. The whitewashed walls of 
the sitting-room had been adorned with rough mural paintings by 
a Mallorquin artist who had once inhabited them. The place was 
bare and rather scantily furnished, but, like nearly all the houses 
in Mallorca, it was spotlessly clean. When I woke in the morning 
I could walk straight out of the house to the end of the mole. 
There, leaving my pyjamas behind a lobster cage, I could dive 
into twelve feet of green translucent water—water so clear that 
I could discern the plants, like tufts of grass, growing on the sandy 
bottom. Life presented no economic difficulties. Was I not 
excellently lodged and fed for the sum of twenty-eight shillings 
a week, an amount which even the laziest writer can earn in a 
morning ? 

Our days quickly fell into a pleasant routine, only varied when we 
prevailed upon Antonio, the fondista, to take us out in his motor- 
boat. We bathed soon after seven, breakfasted, wrote our letters, 
and sat in the sun until midday. At noon the half-dozen foreigners 
met outside the inn for the apéritif, and contrived, with a compli- 
cated vocabulary composed of English, French, a word or two of 
Italian, and a little Spanish, to carry on very friendly and amusing 
conversations. At one we lunched. At two we went to our beds 
until six. At six we bathed again, and afterwards called upon one 
another. Sometimes the painters showed us their work ; on other 
days Baron Oscar—an aged, rather melancholy Dane—would drag 
us along to see his library, which consisted for the most part of works 
by Oscar Wilde, some of whose plays and poems he had translated 
into Danish. Our little group consisted of a Spaniard, an Argen- 
tine, four Danes, a Venezuelan, and ourselves, and we got on splen- 
didly together. Indeed, I have always found that getting on with 
people is ever so much more a question of temperament than of 
nationality. I have never been able to dislike or distrust /a 
likeable man on account either of his ‘ colour ’ or of his racial ny 
Nor, even at the time when my own race was the most detested\ in 
Europe, have I ever (except, of course, in Paris) been ‘larn \ 
unpleasantly to be an Englishman. I believe this is a “4 i 


experience. Bring together half-a-dozen civilised people from aay 
nations you please, and the chances are ten to one that they will 
prove to be men of goodwill, 
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We dined in the fonda at half-past eight or nine, and afterwards 
passed the lovely hours of the night—usually till two or three in 
the morning—in talk, in strolling about the village by the light of 
a moon almost too bright and lovely to be true, in listening to the 
harsh love-songs of Matteo, the local bard ; and in the dreaming 
of foolish but delightful dreams. 


Il. 


Our life wasn’t, of course, all lotus-eating. Some of us occa- 
sionally did some work. I remember distinctly that Ivan, ‘ the 
great Dane,’ who was supposed to be illustrating his father’s weekly 
articles, once made two or three drawings, and certainly he decorated 
the marble tables of the fonda with some very clever caricatures. 
I think I wrote a couple of chapters of a novel, and several articles. 
And certainly I thought a great deal about writing. Indeed I have 
never been so filled with bright ideas and with such firm intentions 
of setting them down upon paper. But Mallorca is a leisurely 
island ; and is not contemplation nobler than action? Besides, 
there was the sea and the sun to-day ; for the other things was there 
not, invariably, to-morrow ? 

One of Mallorca’s principal charms is that it can boast no sights 
worthy of Baedeker’s ‘star.’ There are some very stuffy and 
tiring caves at Manacor, towards which the stranger is almost 
forcibly propelled upon his arrival at Palma; and here and there 
about the island a ruined castle poses picturesquely against the sky- 
line. Mindful of the adage about distance lending enchantment 
to the view, I never, I am glad to say, made the toilsome ascent 
toany of them. In Palma, the capital of the Balearic Islands and 
the only big city in the group, one can wander very happily for a 
day or two up and down the narrow stone-paved streets, lined with 
the heavy stone palaces of the impoverished island aristocracy. 
There is a queer Moorish look about the town, due perhaps to its 
flat roofs. (The roofs are used as fowl-runs, and the cocks of Palma 
are the most vociferous I have ever heard.) But of actual Moorish 
Temains there are none save a small circular bath, preserved in 
a shopkeeper’s back garden. The Cathedral and the Lonja, or 
Merchants’ Exchange, are beautiful Gothic buildings, well situ- 
ated above the harbour. But when compared, say, with any 
English county, the poverty of Mallorca in buildings of outstanding 
architectural merit is noticeable. The Mallorquins are not an art- 
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loving race. Some of the old Palazzi may contain good pictures, 
but if so the last people to be aware of it would be their owners, 
The island has heard only of one religion, the Catholic faith. To 
this everyone subscribes. The Jews, having been so frequently 
massacred in the past, are now naturally careful to be the most 
devout. It is a dour and prudish form of Catholicism which 
flourishes in Mallorca, puritanical in its austerity. The figure of 
the crucified Christ is usually dressed, as to His lower limbs, in an 
embroidered skirt, with a finely wrought girdle of silver or of gold. 
In some cases a long swathe of dark hair is provided, which gives 
the bearded figure a curiously effeminate appearance. The general 
level of taste, in furniture, decorations, and so forth, appears to be 
rather lower in Palma than in one of those English provincial towns 
which, in general ‘ atmosphere,’ it so oddly resembles. The city 
is rich, progressive, and industrious. It is busy pulling down its 
massive mediaeval walls, and is determined to expand in all direc 
tions, in imitation of Barcelona. The suburb of El Terrefio, whose 
houses rise in tiers above the blue waters of the bay, is the principal 
‘ residential ’ quarter, and the hideousness of some of its new villas 
is quite remarkable. Here, in the winter months, Watford and 
Ealing and Cheltenham and Bedford dump their surplus popula- 
tions of Anglo-Indian colonels, ferocious maiden ladies, and faded 
military widows. They sit in the sun, gossip, read The Time 
newspaper, and fight the Great War over again. Woe betide any 
unfortunate German visitor who sets foot in ‘their’ hotels! 
During my short stay at El Terrefio I watched the awe-inspiring 
spectacle of the British Colony in action. A harmless and virtuous- 
looking German family—father, mother and daughter—appeared 
in the dining-room and took their seats. In a flash the air was 
rent with the snort of the female British war-horse, and within 
forty-eight hours the Bosche—his nerves in rags—broke and fled. 
The charm of Mallorca, apart from its exquisite climate and its 
air of ease and prosperity, lies chiefly in its coast-line. The moun- 
tains form a rampart on the west and north-east of the island, 
leaving in the centre a fertile plain. All round Mallorca there are 
exquisite bays and inlets (calas) which can only properly be explored 
by boat. The most spectacular, and hence the most frequented, 
stretch of coast is on the western side of the island. Here the 
mountains rise steeply from the sea, and the villages, of which 
Deya and Banalbufar are perhaps the most attractive, are built 
upon their wooded slopes. 
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_ But I don’t want to talk about Deya, nor even about Valdemosa, 
where Chopin and Georges Sand shocked the Mallorquin prudish- 
ness @ century ago. As it is with women, so with places. For 
the true lover there is but one name that is music to his soul, and 
though he will allow that many other women have beauty, only 
one form (at a time, be it said) is engraved deeply upon his mind. 
I cannot help it: for me the rest of Mallorca is—on the way to 
Puerto de Sta Eulalia. 


Il. 


To get to Puerto deSta Eulalia from Palma is no difficult matter. 
You must first find a place in the motor-diligence, which starts from 
the Calle S. Miguel, outside the church of that name, at three in 
the afternoon. Then for a couple of hours or so you will be bumped 
along the dusty carretara, passing en route the market town of Inca, 
until you dash dangerously into the narrow lanes of Sta Eulalia. 
Sta Eulalia is not a nice place, but it has a character of its own. It 
is the chief religious centre of the island : a very holy city, famed 
for its processions, its festivals, and its ill-manners. It is also one 
of the headquarters of the smuggling traffic, the principal Mal- 
lorquin industry. It lies in a hollow surrounded on three sides by 
precipitous mountains: on the fourth it is open to the sea. At 
Sta Eulalia, if the traveller isnot met by a horse and trap dispatched 
from the fonda, he must either hire a Ford car from the garage of 
the diligence, or else set out on foot along a dusty road lined with 
tall pup cactuses, until after an hour’s hard walking, he reaches 
his destination. The village is line of small fishermen’s cottages 
built upon the shores of an enchanting bay. It stretches for about 
smile. There are in it three small fondas, the Fonda Marina, the 
Hotel Miramar, and the Fonda del Puerto, each of which could, 
I suppose, accommodate about a dozen guests. Behind it, in the 
distance, loom the jagged mountains which overhang Sta Eulalia. 
On the left a ridge of rocky hills separates it from the northern 
coast. Immediately across the bay a blue and rugged mass of 
tock, rising to a considerable height, shelters the harbour from the 
open sea. On the right is a great marshy plain, in the midst of which 
can be seen the roofs and towers of the old Roman fortified town 
of Alcudia—a fairy-like, fantastic city, dreaming in the sunshine. 

It is perhaps the ever-changing beauty of the bay of Sta Eulalia 
which is chiefly responsible for the spell which the little port casts 
over those who visit it. Who shall describe adequately the Para- 
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disal sparkling freshness of its dawns, or the superb pageantry of 
its sunsets, when the Supreme Artist uses colours unknown to any 
earthly palette? The reds, the greens, the blues, the purples, the 
deep greys and blacks of the evening sky and landscape blend in a 
scene of such surpassing loveliness that existence must for ever 
have a new meaning for those who have once gazed upon it. 

The bay and the leagues of blue water immediately beyond its 
confines are much more familiar to the inhabitants of the village 
than is the dry land which stretches away behind their little houses, 
They face the sea, and live by it and on it. Nearly everyone in 
the village is engaged in the fishing industry—this is really a blind 
for the smuggling trade—and most of them have a whole or part 
share in a falucha. Antonio, our host at the Hotel Miramar, 
possessed a small motor-boat in which it was the greatest pleasure 
of his life to go out all day, or perhaps for a day and a night, ex- 
ploring the caves and calas to the north and east. (Whether ‘ busi- 
ness ’ was sometimes combined with enjoyment upon these occasions, 
and smuggling lent an extra thrill to his voyages, I was, of course, 
careful not to inquire.) He had a sad, lined face and the air of 4 
kindly, sympathetic priest. His smile was whimsical and rather 
pathetic : and I think I never before met an inn-keeper so entirely 
devoid of the commercial instinct. His dignity in his own hous: 
was perfect. Guests of whom he disapproved had a way of leaving 
rather quickly. With his thick dark hair, always perfectly brushed, 
his black trousers, and his striped shirt with his monogram beauti- 
fully embroidered upon the pocket in black silk, he made a distin- 
guished and striking figure. On the days when he took us in his 
boat we would start from the mole at seven or eight in the morning, 
taking with us a hamper containing sardines and cold Spanish 
omelettes, cold cutlets, and an ample supply of wine, fruit, and 
brandy. Rounding the Punta da Avanzada immediately unde 
the lighthouse, we would usually make first for the lovely Cals 
de Formentor, bathe from its sandy beach, and then take ow 
luncheon and our siesta under the trees of the green, deserted 
woods which fringe the bay. Afterwards, we would steer on to 
wards the Cabo de Formentor, the northernmost cape of the island, 
hugging the towering wall of cliffs and putting in at every tiny cove 
or inlet to talk to the fishermen at anchor in their faluchas, give 
them drinks of brandy, and accept perhaps a mouthful of fried fish 
and a glass of wine in return, __ 

The fishermen of Sta Eulalia are excellent cooks, and asthey work 
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most of the night, they eat or sleep most of the day. Before every 
meal the captain—usually a picturesque figure in rough canvas 
trousers, with a wide straw sombrero kept on by an elastic band 
under the chin—bows his head and says grace, while the crew bless 
themselves devoutly. The Cape of Formentor is the farthest point 
which can be comfortably reached from Sta Eulalia in a day, 
and from the cove beneath the lighthouse, we would regretfully 
begin our homeward voyage. What bliss it was to lie full length on 
one’s back, to look up at the azure sky and at the frowning cliffs, 
and to watch the astonishing gymnastic feats of the wild goats as 
they scrambled about at a dizzy height, upon the very edge of the 
precipice! Antonio would stand up in the stern of the boat with 
one hand on the tiller, the other holding his inevitable fishing-line, 
his eyes fixed upon the horizon. As we rounded once more the 
Punta da Avanzada and entered the tranquil waters of Sta Eulalia 
bay, the evening shadows would envelop us and even the great 
Dane—God’s own gasbag—would for once be silent. 


IV. 


*‘Contrabandistas!’ exclaimed young Jaime, one morning as 
hewas driving meinto Sta Eulalia to catch the diligence for Palma. 
He grinned, and pointed with his whip. About fifty men, in groups 
of twos and threes, were strolling past us down the road, treading 
softly in their alpargates. They looked like blameless labourers, 
proceeding to their jobs. But each had under his arm a long and 
innocent-looking brown paper parcel. 

To smoke tobacco which has paid duty is not at all the done 
thing in Mallorca. Smuggled tobacco is readily obtainable, for if 
the contrabandistas happen to be short of it, the natural inference 
is that the preventive men, the carabinieri, will be able to supply 
one’s wants. Only the Government is unable ever to get hold of it. 

One of the many charms of Puerto de Sta Eulalia is that it quite 
escapes the corrupting influences of ‘law and order.’ Law and 
order seem, indeed, in a queer way, nearly always to bring crime 
and dishonesty in their train, but Puerto de Sta Eulalia remains a 
shining advertisement of the blessing of anarchist communism. 
Taxes do not ‘pay themselves’ there. The people are nevertheless 
extraordinarily honest in their relations with strangers and with 
one another. The policeman and the Army, two woebegone fellows 
in seedy uniforms, with carbines slung over their right shoulders, 
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who seemed tormented by a perpetual! thirst, are kept upon their best 
behaviour, as they exist purely on sufferance. Only two events 
within the last thirty years have disturbed the life of the village 
policeman. The first happened along whileago. <A crime of violence 
was committed outside the Fonda Marina, and the wife of the injured 
party, a foreigner, took the unheard-of course of invoking the aid of 
the law. But on that particular day, as ill-luck would have it, the 
policeman had sent his carbine to be mended, and since he could 
not function without a carbine, it had occurred to him that a day's 
fishing was indicated. When he returned late in the evening, o 
board Martinio’s falucha, he was met upon the mole by a group of 
his outraged and derisive fellow-citizens. It was years before he 
lifted up his head again. His moral was shattered. His moral 
was still by no means restored when the second event took place, 
which destroyed it completely. This tragedy happened just before 
my arrival ; and the situation had not been resolved when [I left. 

As the result of one of those hateful combinations of circun- 
stances which arise simply in order to plague a policeman’s life, 
orders came through to our constable to arrest and imprison one 
Pépé. Pépé had committed a crimein the town of Sta Eulalia when 
much above himself with brandy, and the authorities at Sta Eulalia 
decreed that he must be punished. And so one evening, with his 
weapon oiled and polished, and fear and trembling in his heart, the 
constable walked to the north end of the village, and knocked st 
Pépé’s door. Would Pépé come to the lock-up ?—which meant 
would Pépé come and occupy the spare room in the policeman’ 
official residence. Pépé was naturally indignant at the idea. For 
one thing, he did not like the south end of the village at all. It 
was far away from his lobster-pots ; besides, he had quarrelled with 
the proprietor of the Fonda del Puerto, to which the southern half 
of the village resorted ; his wife, also, would make a fuss about it. 
In short, he declined. 

‘But you m-m-must come!’ stuttered the policeman. 

‘Oh! MustI?’ said Pépé. ‘ Very well, take me.’ 

With that Pépé gave our friend the civil guard a very nasty 
look. The civil guard did not feel deedy that evening. And he 
had talked so much that he was overcome with thirst. And all his 
friends would be drinking without him. He had worked hard 
enough for one day. And so, with as much dignity as he could 
muster, he announced that the affair must be ‘ reported,’ and re 
treated in good order. That night and for many successive nights 
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the policeman drank deeply. He considered the problem from 
every aspect, and the more he considered it the more it baffled him. 
If hereported to Sta Eulalia his inability to secure Pépé as his guest, 
what would his superiors do? Why, reprimand him, of course. 
Perhaps even move him on. For a policeman to be ‘ moved on,’ 
that indeed would be the last indignity. In his difficulty he con- 
suited Don Ramon, the Venezuelan, who acted as treasurer to 
the Posito de Pescadores de Sta Eulalia or Fisherman’s Co-operative 
Society. Don Ramon, as a learned man able to write and to add 
figures together with miraculous speed and to speak the languages 
of the world, was, he felt, the person most likely to give him good 
counsel. ‘ And I say to ’eem,’ said Ramon, as he related this story 
to me, with many thumps upon the marble table, ‘I say to ’eem, 
“You go see Pépand you tell Pép that he must pay you five pesetas. 
Then you pay three of those pesetas in Sta Eulalia police barracks. 
Everything all right—see ? ” ’ 

The policeman was much struck with this suggestion. In 
imagination he already chinked his own two pieces of silver. He 
saw himself marching home, along the dusty highway, marching 
straight to his table outside the inn of his choice, marching there 
with the price of twenty glasses of brandy in his trousers’ pocket. 
It was a grand thought. But he had reckoned without Pépé. 

Now Pépé was not an unreasonable man, but he had certain 
principles. One of these was that he objected to parting with 
money. The little affair at Sta Eulalia which had provoked all this 
trouble had been connected with the sum of twenty centesimos, 
which the fondista there had tried unjustly to extract from him. 
And Pépé was capable of’ wore than nasty looks. 

The Guardian of the Law, with boots upon his feet, carbine in 
readiness, black moustaches @ la Wilhelm, and an air of authority 
assumed for the occasion, advanced a second time to the attack. 
like General Trochu, he had a-plan. Everything was going to be 
friendly and jolly. He even thought of standing Pépé a drink— 
after it was all over. But it wasn’t over yet. Pépé could be as 
friendly and jolly as anybody—up to a point. They proceeded, 
with many smiles, from a discussion of to-morrow’s weather to a 
teference to ‘this troublesome little matter.’ Something must be 
done about it. ‘My superior officers...’ (here a twirl of the 
moustaches, as much as to say, ‘ not that I really have any superiors ’) 
“But I’ve thought of an easy way of arranging the whole thing, my 
good Pépé. Settleitright out. ... Reportto headquarters. .. .’ 
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Pépé waited, smiling and indifferent, until he caught the words 
‘five pesetas.’ Then indeed there was a transformation. The 
policeman guessed what was coming from the blackening of Pépé’s 
countenance, just as one anticipates a thunderstorm from the 
piling-up of inky clouds. The storm broke. The nasty north- 
enders came out of their casas and gathered round to listen to it. 
That odious Concha, Pépé’s wife, could be seen, a pair of glistening 
tiger’s eyes, in the dim darkness of Pépé’s kitchen. While the flood 
of curses and vituperation was pouring down upon the policeman’: 
head, his brain absolutely refused to work. What should he do 
or say? He wanted to run. But he didn’t dare to run. The 
whole village would laugh at him. If only the Army would come 
and help him! And Pépé hadn’t half finished yet. . . . He wa 
only working himself up. The policeman looked at a pile of loose 
boulders in a corner of Pépé’s courtyard, and then he looked at 
Pépé. Pulling himself together with a desperate effort, he shouted 
in a voice that was a large and windy whisper, ‘Stop! You shall 
hear more of this.’ Then he broke and fled. Once in sight of his 
own pub he slowed down and marched with an assumption of 
majestic rage towards his table, with Pépé’s curses still buzzing 
around him like a swarm of wasps. Back in safety, inside his ow 
lines, he collapsed into a seat, a shattered man. 

That was how the police force finally lost its moral in Puerto 
de Sta Eulalia. From that day onwards the reactionary influences 
of law and order deserted our village, let us hope for ever. My 
last memory of the port is of the policeman sitting with bowed head 
before a glass of brandy, outside the Fonda la Marina, while the 
Army—disconsolate as a defeated general—strove in vain to comfort 
him. 


My last memory ? Indeed, I hope not that. When the income 
tax man calls, and the final notice is delivered by the rate-collector, 
and the morning newspapers are full of the latest horrors of the 
alleged ‘ Peace,’ my friends may notice on my face a variation of 
the ‘ twelve-pound look.’ I am thinking of the day—may it come 
soon !—when, leaving the troubles and trials of my normal existence 
behind me, I shall take shipping to Mallorca, and, settling myself 
in one of Antonio’s rocking-chairs, gaze across the bay and whisper, 
with a sigh of gratitude, ‘ Es muy tranquilo acqui ! ’ 





DR. JOHNSON AND THE TEMPLE. 
(4 paper read at a meeting of the Johnson Club on March 21, 1924.) 


| HAVE sometimes pleased myself at the meetings of this Club 
with the thoughts that this room? inspires. Its associations— 
the memory of the dogged labours of the Dictionary—may well 
strike the least imaginative. And one fancy I have entertained 
is that, if Samuel Johnson could revisit the earth, this is one of 
the few things upon it that he would be likely to recognise. I dare 
suppose that it has a cleanlier aspect than ever it had in his day 
—possibly so much cleanlier that, after all, he would not know it. 
And this room, with this loaded table, is strangely altered from 
its aspect when it was ‘ fitted up like a counting-house’ for those 
poor copyists, five of them ‘natives of North Britain,’ and the 
sixth, Mr. Peyton, who ‘taught French, and published some 
dementary tracts.’ Yet, for all the change in the room, and the 
contrast between those harmless drudges and this distinguished 
company, I fancy Dr. Johnson would know where he was. 

But how few objects could he recognise to-day even in places 
that were once most familiar to him. If he walked westwards 
along Fleet Street I believe there are three things only that he saw 
and that now survive unchanged. The first is the obelisk on which 
is inscribed ‘The Right Hon. John Wilkes, Mayor, 1775.’ The 
second is the steeple of St. Bride’s seen down its alley. And the 
third is the Middle Temple Gateway. Even if the aspect of the 
Middle Temple Gateway were somehow familiar, he might, if there 
resuscitated, fail to realise where he was. For where is Temple 
Bar? Whereis Butcher Row? Above all, what is that monstrous 
Gothic building across this wide street? Yet, it is the Middle 
Temple Gateway : for there to the west, strangely exposed to view, 
is St. Clement Danes. And when, to make sure of it, he moved 
4 little nearer to the church, he would surely be strangely puzzled. 
‘Sir, what blockhead has erected there the effigy of a dwarfish 
mulatto?’ I have no fear that he could suspect that it was meant 
to represent himself: he would ‘not conceive that a rector and his 

1 The Johnson Club has its quarterly suppers at 17 Gough Square, in the attic 
toom in which the Dictionary was compiled. 
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churchwardens could permit so indecent a display of human 
imbecility ! 

But I am supposed to talk about Johnson and the Temple, 
and I am still keeping him outside it. I fancy he more often went 
in by the Inner Temple gateway than by that of the Middle Temple. 
If one enters, however, by either, how little, even in the Temple, 
whose government is never revolutionary, remains as it was in his 
time. New Court, Essex Court, part of Brick Court, the old houses 
at the top of Middle Temple Lane, the Middle Temple Hall, part 
of Plowden Buildings, Pump Court, Fig Tree Court, a piece of Crown 
Office Row, the Cloisters, Lamb Building, the Master’s House, and 
most of King’s Bench Walk—these are much the same. The 
Temple Church is still there, but inside, and even more outside, 
it is strangely altered. Everything else is new, including some 
erections of a hideousness that Chicago cannot outdo. And what 
of the river-side ? Gone is the walk above the water in the gardens. 
The Temple Stairs exist, beyond the Embankment now: but if 
you can get to them, escaping death by converging trams, it is 
useless to cry ‘ Next oars’ or ‘ Sculls,’ for there are no boats and 
no watermen. This, I feel sure, would be a poignant discovery 
for our resurgent master. Where, then, can Londoners of to-day 
enjoy the relief of Fescennine vituperation ? The only substitute 
for the boat is the top of a *bus. Can I sit upon one and shout to 
him who passes upon another—‘ Sir, your wife under the pretence 
of keeping a bawdy-house is a receiver of stolen goods ? ’ 

But I find, on looking up the passage to see if I have got that 
quotation exactly, that Boswell introduces the anecdote with the 
words: ‘It is well known that there was formerly a rude custom fot 
those who were sailing on the Thames to accost each other as they 
passed,’ etc. So I am wrong in thinking that Johnson would bk 
surprised at its disappearance, though he might regret the final 
loss of opportunities for its exercise. 

I fancy Johnson more often went in by the Inner Temple gateway; 
for that for a few years was his nearest way home. Upon leaving 
the Gough Square house in 1759, having spent most of what he was 
paid for the Dictionary, he lodged briefly in Staple Inn, and in Gray's 
Inn, and then for some time lived at No. 1 Inner Temple Lane. 
When he dictated to Boswell a list of his London residences he did 
not tell him how long he lived in each ; and as he rarely put more 
address than ‘ London’ on his letters, it is not easy to be sure. 
But he seems to have been at No. 1 Inner Temple Lane from early 
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in 1760 for four or five years. Of course the building is gone. 
That ghastly block called ‘Dr. Johnson’s Buildings’ now stands 
partly upon its site. But I think the old frontage was further to 
the east. Certainly as you went on down the lane to the south 
your way led you right through the porch of the Temple Church, 
and not, as now, to the west of it. And a projecting piece of 
the buildings was actually built out upon the top of the porch. 
Johnson’s address was ‘ No. 1 Inner Temple Lane,’ and his chambers 
were upon the first floor. Sir John Hawkins says: ‘ The entrance 
was two doors down Inner Temple Lane; and I have been told 
by his neighbour at the corner that during the time he dwelt there, 
more enquiries were made at his shop for Mr. Johnson, than for 
all the inhabitants put together of both the Inner and Middle 
Temple.’ Murphy says of his residence here that ‘he lived in 
poverty, total idleness, and the pride of literature,’ and records 
how Mr. Fitzgerald ‘ paid him a morning visit, intending from his 
chambers to send a letter into the City ; but to his great surprise, 
he found an author by profession without pen, ink, or paper.’ I 
suspect this picture is overdrawn. It was to these chambers that 
Francis Barber, on his discharge from the Navy, came to resume 
his service, and Johnson had at least the comfort of a man-servant. 
When, however, in May 1762, Lord Loughborough informed 
Murphy of the proposal to give Johnson a pension, and asked him 
to sound Johnson about it, Murphy actually says he ‘ went to the 
chambers in Inner Temple Lane, which in fact were the abode of 
wretchedness.’ 

This I certainly hope is exaggeration. For every account of his 
life here suggests the presence of friends to talk to him, or be talked 
to. That he was idle I have no doubt. Maxwell, at this time 
Reader of the Temple Church, said: ‘His general mode of life 
seemed to be pretty uniform. About twelve o’clock I commonly 
visited him, and frequently found him in bed, or declaiming over 
his tea. He generally had a levee of morning visitors, chiefly men 
of letters; Hawksworth, Goldsmith, Murphy, Langton, Steevens, 
Beauclerk.’ This sounds a likely story; but I have my doubts 
about Mr. Maxwell’s accuracy in another one. ‘Two young women 
from Staffordshire visited him, when I was present, to consult 
him on the subject of Methodism, to which they were inclined. 
“Come,” said he, “ you pretty fools, dine with Maxwell and me 
at the Mitre, and we will talk over that subject ” ; which they did, 
and after dinner he took one of them upon his knee, and fondled 
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her for half an hour together: Anyway, this was a relief from 
‘the abode of wretchedness,’ but of course it may have been after 
his pension had banished care. 

Ozias Humphrey, the painter, in a letter to his brother, also 
describes a visit to No. 1 Inner Temple Lane in September 1764 : 


‘I was introduced to Mr. Johnson by a friend: we passed 
through three very dirty rooms to a little one that looked like an 
old counting-house, where this great man was sat at his breakfast. 
The furniture of this room was a very large deal writing-desk, an 
old walnut-tree table, and five ragged chairs of four different sets. 
I was very much struck with Mr. Johnson’s appearance, and could 
hardly help thinking him a madman for some time, as he sat waving 
over his breakfast like a lunatic. He is a very large man, and was 
dressed in a dirty brown coat and waistcoat, with breeches that 
were brown also (though they had been crimson), and an old black 
wig: his shirt-collar and sleeves were unbuttoned ; his stockings 
were down about his feet, which had on them, by way of slippers, 
an old pair of shoes. He had not been up long when we called 
upon him, which was near one o'clock: he seldom goes to bed till 
near two in the morning; and Mr. Reynolds tells me he generally 
drinks tea about an hour after he has supped. We had been some 
time with him before he began to talk, but at length he began, 
and, faith, to some purpose! everything he says is as correct as 
a second edition: *tis almost impossible to argue with him, he is 
so sententious and knowing.’ 


I suppose that anyone who reads a paper to this Club is prudent 
if he assumes that his hearers have read Boswell’s ‘Life.’ And 
assuming that, I will do no more than mention three incidents 
of these chambers that can hardly be forgotten after a single perusal 
of that work. The first is that on May 24, 1762, Boswell called 
on him there (four days after their first meeting at Davies’s shop), 
and ‘was received very courteously; though, it must be con- 
fessed, that his apartment, and furniture, and morning dress, were 
sufficiently uncouth.’ The second is the visit in 1763 of Madame 
de Boufflers, and how she was escorted with such embarrassing 
gallantry to her coach. And the third is the story of the two gay 
young Trinity men coming to knock him up for the frisk to Covent 
Garden. According to Boswell they must have got into the Temple 
at something after three in the morning. I think the night-porter 
then must have been complaisant and wakeful. For when Boswell 
paid that first visit I have just mentioned Johnson told him ‘ that 
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he generally went abroad at four in the afternoon, and seldom 
came home till two in the morning. . . . He owned it was a bad 
habit.’ I remember that when I myself had bachelor chambers 
in the Temple (and, by the way, in a set that Thackeray once 
lived in), I was very timid, and the porter very glum, if I came in 
after midnight. 

Yet one more incident at No. 1 Inner Temple Lane, not so 
notorious, I may remind you of. It was there that, in 1760, Dr. 
Burney cut some bristles from the hearth-broom, to send as a 
memento of Johnson to his enthusiastic admirer in Norfolk. 
Incidentally, the possession of a hearth-broom, an instrument 
at least of cleanliness, does not quite accord with the scene of 
squalor that Murphy suggests. 

When I read about details of life in the past as a rule it strikes 
me that things were not so very different from those of the present. 
And then, of a sudden, one comes upon something strangely 
different. In the records of the Temple you can find that it was 
acommon trick in the eighteenth century for babies to be abandoned 
there. So they were elsewhere, and it was this sad practice that 
moved Captain Coram to his noble charity. But the less heartless 
mother, I suppose, could leave her brat with a better conscience 
on a Temple staircase, under cover. Perhaps, also, because it was 
apparently the kindly habit of the Benchers to have them christened 
and to provide for them. They were always given the surname 
Temple, and the registers of the Temple Church are full of their 
baptisms. It was much the same in Lincoln’s Inn: there they 
named them Lincoln. One foundling pensioner of the Temple 
even survived until 1865, and to the day of her death she received 
5s. a week from the Inner and 6s. a week from the Middle Temple. 
It amuses me to think that, as he climbed his stair at two in the 
morning, Dr. Johnson might have found one of these poor waifs. 
And then might actually have been realised that magnificent fancy 
of Boswell’s erratic brain. ‘If, Sir, you were shut up... and 
@ new-born child with you, what would you do?’ And realised 
also the answering common sense—‘I should feed it, and wash it 
much, and with warm water to please it, not with cold water to 
give it pain. . . . You are not to imagine, Sir, that the water is 
to be very hot. I should not coddle the child.’ 

Thanks to the incomparable industry of Birkbeck Hill, and 
above all to his sixth volume of the ‘ Life,’ it is an easy thing to 
write a paper for this Club. As you may imagine, when I was 
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writing that last paragraph, I looked out ‘Baby’ in volume 6, 
and found the passage at once. 

No. 1 Inner Temple Lane, alas! was pulled down in 1857. On 
October 8 of that year there was an auction sale of some of the 
fittings—floors, windows, doors, and panelling—and they fetched 
£10 8s. There are five Benchers of the Inner Temple who are 
members of this Club, and they may be glad to think that the 
Benchers of 1857 had some respect for antiquity, or for Johnson : 
they directed that the staircase, and the outer door and its pilasters, 
were not to be sold—‘so that they may be preserved as relics.’ 
But we cannot congratulate our predecessors on their selection 
of a means for the preservation of relics. On November 10, 1857, 
there was a Bench Order ‘ that the staircase, etc., of Dr. Johnson’s 
staircase be presented "—to whom do you think ?—‘ to the Crystal 
Palace Company.’ And that is the last that is known of them. 
Of course Birkbeck Hill followed up the clue. But all he could 
get out of the Secretary of the Crystal Palace Company was that 
he did not think that the staircase was ever set up, but that it was 
stored in a part of the building which was destroyed by fire in 1866. 

I inquired the other day of Mr. Wrangham, the Sub-Treasurer 
of the Inner Temple, if it was possible to discover what Johnson 
paid for hischambers. He handed on my inquiry to Mr. Robinson, 
of the Treasury, who has kindly sent me a note about it. At that 
time the Inner Temple did not get annual rents for chambers. 
A Bencher had his set free of any charge—I need hardly say he 
does not nowadays. To others the Inn would assign a set of 
chambers for one or two lives on payment of a lump sum, that 
sporting form of tenure that used to be common. At No. 1 Inner 
Temple Lane, on the first floor, there were two sets of chambers, 
of which one in 1760 was held by Sir Thomas Bootle, and the 
other by Sir James Barrow. Johnson must have been a subtenant 
under one of them, and of course the Inn has no record of what he 
paid. But Mr. Robinson says that the usual rent of such a set 
of chambers then would be 15 or 16 guineas. 

Mr. Robinson has also told me a most interesting fact which, 
so far as I know, he alone has discovered. William Cowper had 
chambers in the Temple from 1759 until December 1763, when, 
driven mad by the apprehension of appearing before the House 
of Lords as Clerk of the Journals, he was removed to the care of a 
doctor at St. Albans. Mr. Robinson has found that Cowper’s rooms 
were on the first floor North on the staircase next below Johnson’s. 
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If, therefore, Johnson had the southern set on his staircase, there 
was only a wall dividing his rooms from Cowper’s. And when 
Johnson was talking to Boswell on May 24, 1763, about the ways 
in which madness discovers itself they may well have been within 
a few feet of Cowper, in whom, before the year was out, madness 
was to discover itself by his trying to commit suicide. I think 
there is no record of Johnson and Cowper ever being personally 
known to one another, and it is very unlikely that they were so 
at this time. 

Though Johnson’s chambers are gone—to the Crystal Palace 
and elsewhere—there survive a good many rooms in the Temple in 
which he probably folded his legs and had out his talk. Goldsmith 
lived at 2 Brick Court on the second floor. He took these chambers 
in 1768 and is said to have spent £400 upon the lease of them, 
no doubt under the system I mentioned above. Brick Court 
belongs to the Middle Temple, and I do not know if he dealt directly 
with that Honourable Society. The money came from the profits 
of ‘The Good-Natured Man.’ He lived here, with occasional 
outings to Edgware, till his death on April 4, 1774. Everyone 
knows that he died at 2 Brick Court and was buried in the Temple 
Churchyard. Considering the interest excited by his monument 
and epitaph in the Abbey (the round robin and all the rest of it), 
I think it is extraordinary that no one was concerned to mark 
his actual grave.? In 1837 the Benchers of the Inner Temple set 
up an excessively ugly marble slab inside the church recording 
that Oliver Goldsmith was buried outside it. This slab is now in 
the triforium of the Round Church, where there is a varied and 
very crowded assortment of ‘lapidary inscriptions’ that were 
removed from the walls of the church and banished upstairs at the 
restoration of about 1840. 

It is also strange that, though Burke burst into tears when told 
of his death, and Sir Joshua left his studio, unable to paint any 
more that day, and Johnson, we may be sure, was sincerely distressed, 
none of them seems to have attended his funeral on Saturday, 
April 9, 1774, at five in the afternoon. 

I am afraid the world will never really know what sort of a 
man Goldsmith was. Boswell as advocatus diaboli has too firmly 

1 Cf. Hill’s Boswell, vol. i. p. 397. 

® The gravestone, with his name inscribed, near the side entrance to the Master’s 
House, is by no means certainly in the right place. It was put there more than 


half way through the nineteenth century. Forster in his Life of Goldsmith, writing 
in 1848, says: ‘ The grave is known, though no memorial indicates it.’ 
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the ear of the Court, and it cannot be deaf to his perpetual and 
petty depreciation. 

Sir William Blackstone was also at 2 Brick Court, in the 
chambers underneath Goldsmith. It is said that his learned labours, 
though lubricated by port, were disturbed by merriment over. 
head and underheard. Johnson had a link with Blackstone ; for 
he was a Pembroke man, who went up about seven years after 
Johnson came down, and even qualified a3 a fledgling in the nest 
of singing-birds. But I do not gather that they were intimate. 

It is possible to dislike a member of your college. The effect 
of an association at school may well be praeter fraternum odium. 
One member of the Inner Temple, Sir John Eardley Wilmot, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas from 1766 to 1771, was born in the 
same year as Johnson, and was his schoolfellow at Lichfield under 
Hunter. They seem never to have met in later life. Lord Campbell 
in his ‘ Lives of the Chief Justices’ says that Wilmot often spoke 
of his recollecting Johnson as ‘a long, lank, lounging boy, whom 
he distinctly remembered to have been punished by Hunter for 
idleness.’ 

At 3 King’s Bench Walk, which also survives, Johnson had 
a real friend, William Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell, one of those 
two brothers who perhaps broke other records, but certainly did 
so in amassing greater wealth from the law than any two can ever 
have done. If I remember right, Johnson first knew Scott at 
University College, Oxford, where Scott was a don. It was in 
that college that Johnson once drank three bottles of port without 
being inconvenienced, and I will wager that Scott was not a glass 
behind him. For I think it likely that in his long life—he lived to 
be ninety-one—he achieved one other record, the consumption of 
more port than any man before or since. 

You will remember that when Johnson started on his great 
tour in 1773 Scott was his companion from Newcastle to Edin- 
burgh: and, of course, he was one of Johnson’s executors. At 
his chambers, at 3 King’s Bench Walk (and, by the way, they called 
it ‘King’s Bench Walks’ in those days), there was a dinner on 
FAda , April 10, 1778, at which he, Johnson, and Boswell were 
alone. Boswell records the conversation in eight pages of Birk- 
beck Hill’s edition: he permits Scott to utter four remarks, each 
of a few words, and to make one Greek quotation. 

Stowell was a great man. Those of us who had business a 
few years ago in the Prize Court had reason to know that. And 
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I think we found something of the Johnson touch in the periods 
of his judgments. I remember reading one to Sir Samuel Evans 
in which, after dismissing one argument, and turning to deal with 
a second which was only a variation of the first, Stowell said : 
‘This is but a change of posture upon an uneasy bed.’ 

And Stowell must have been an agreeable man. Sir Walter 
Scott knew him (for he lived till 1836), and Sir Walter said, ‘He 
was one of the pleasantest men I ever knew.’ 

Sir Robert Chambers was another friend of Johnson who lived 
in the Temple. He was at 6 King’s Bench Walk, on the ground 
floor South. He was at school at Newcastle, with William and 
John Scott, and also at University College, of which he too was a 
fellow: and he succeeded Blackstone as Vinerian Professor. It 
was he who, in August 1773, went with Johnson from London to 
Newcastle and there handed him over to Scott. Chambers married 
the daughter of Joseph Wilton, R.A., when she was sixteen ; Dr. 
Johnson described her as ‘ exquisitely beautiful.’ Chambers was 
also a friend of the Thrales ; his portrait was one of those, painted 
by Sir Joshua, which adorned the library at Streatham. Johnson 
saw a good deal of Chambers, until he went to Bengal as a judge 
in 1774, and then wrote to him a good many letters, which are 
not printed in Birkbeck Hill’s edition, but are now in Mr. Adam’s 
treasure-house at Buffalo. 

Boswell records an evening with Chambers on Monday, May 9, 
1773. Bennet Langton had that day instructed Chambers to 
make his will ‘ devising his estdte to his three sisters in preference 
to a remote male heir.’ This sounds eminently proper, but John- 
son chose to maintain that an estate should always go to males, 
and was boisterously merry, deriding ‘ the testator,’ and denouncing 
his poor sisters as the ‘ three dowdies.’ 


‘Mr. Chambers [says Boswell] did not by any means relish 
this jocularity upon a matter of which pars magna fuit, and seemed 
impatient till he got rid of us. Johnson could not stop his merri- 
ment, but continued it all the way until we got without the Temple- 
gate. He then burst into such a fit of laughter, that he appeared 
to be almost in a convulsion; and in order to support himself, 
laid hold of one of the posts at the side of the foot pavement, and 
sent forth peals so loud, that in the silence of the night his voice 
seemed to resound from Temple-bar to Fleet Ditch.’ 


Chambers was buried in the vault under the Temple Church, 
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and you may find his monument, which is by Nollekens, in the 
Triforium collection. 

Lamb Building has suffered no change, and there lived Sir 
William Jones, who was also of University College, and followed 
Chambers to India and a judgeship in 1783. Jones was a prodigy 
of learning, and one of those men who can master a new language 
almost as soon as look at it. When he died he knew thirteen 
thoroughly, and twenty-eight pretty well, which is one every year 
from the age of seven; for he only lived to be forty-eight. But 
besides, or despite, his learning, Jones was a poet. His title is 
sufficiently established by those four lines which any poet might 
be proud to have written : 


‘On parent knees, a naked new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smiled ; 
So live, that sinking to thy life’s last sleep, 
Calm thou mayest smile, while all around thee weep.’ 


Jones and Chambers were both members of ‘ The Club.’ When, 
on August 25, 1773, Johnson and Boswell were on their way from 
Slains Castle to Banff, they amused themselves by founding an 
ideal University, and allotting its professorships among the members 
of the Club. Jones was to have the chair of Oriental Learning, 
and Chambers that of English Law. They did not provide for 
Dr. Scott of the Commons; he was not a member at that time, 
though he became one later. 

At 5 King’s Bench Walk, which is also as it was, there lived 
Daines Barrington, a perfect example of the dilettante. Boswell’s 
account of the beginning of his acquaintance with Johnson is that, 
soon after Barrington wrote his book called ‘ Observations on the 
Statutes,’ ‘ Johnson waited on that worthy and learned gentleman; 
and, having told him his name, courteously said, “I have read 
your book, Sir, with great pleasure, and wish to be better known 
to you.” Thus began an acquaintance, which was continued 
with mutual regard as long as Johnson lived.’ I have a notion that 
Boswell may have got this from Daines Barrington himself, and 
with some distortion due to the vanity of that worthy and learned 
gentleman. It is inconceivable that in 1766 it was necessary for 
Johnson, appearing in person, to tell Barrington his name. And 
as I am the only person alive who has looked into ‘ Observations 
on the Statutes,’ I cannot fancy that Johnson ‘ read it with great 
pleasure.’ If he ever did read it, I should suppose it must have 
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been on some occasion like that when he said to Malone: ‘ These 
are some of the solitary expedients to which we are driven by 
sickness. I have been confined this week past; and here you 
find me roasting apples, and reading the ‘‘ History of Birmingham.” ’ 

Daines Barrington was the correspondent to whom Gilbert 
White wrote the letters that form the second half of the ‘ Natural 
History of Selborne.’ I suspect that worthy and learned gentle- 
man of a piece of subtle irony when, in his opening letter, he writes : 
‘Iam the more ready to fulfil my promise [to write to you] 
because I see you are a gentleman of great candour, and one that 
will make allowances ; especially where the writer professes to be 
an out-door naturalist, one that takes his observations from the 
subject itself, and not from the writings of others.’ For Barrington 
was an indoor naturalist who did just the contrary. I have read 
parts of his ‘ Miscellanies,’ a handsome quarto of 1781, without 
even the accompanying solace of roasted apples. Anyone who 
has a turn for scepticism may read with glee his dissertation which 
proves that swallows do not migrate, but remain torpid in the mud 
of ponds—and proves it by quotations from accounts by all sorts 
of people who have found them in the winter in that situation, 
and revived them by warmth. 

Johnson seems to have had a liking for Barrington, and when 
he started his Essex Head Club in December 1783, Barrington was 
one of the original members. He also was buried in the Inner 
Temple vault under the Temple Church. 

At the same address, 5 King’s Bench Walk, there was another 
man whom Johnson ought to have known, but did not—Francis 
Masares, who was Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer for just over 
fifty years, and in 1824, at the age of ninety-three, could be seen 
walking about the Temple dressed in the fashion of the reign of 
George II. He was a man of immense learning. He won the first 
Chancellor’s medal for classics at Cambridge, and was one of the 
greatest mathematicians of his time. And he was a most amiable 
gentleman. But, alas! he was a vile Whig. It is written in his 
long obituary notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine that he once met 
Johnson. ‘Their common printer’ (I suppose, Strahan) ‘ brought 
the two authors together at his house to spend the evening, when 
the Doctor fulminated one of his severities against Hume and 
Voltaire, and created such a disgust in the Baron’s mind, that he 
declared that he would never willingly be again in that man’s 
company, and they never met afterwards.’ I am sorry for this. 
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From all I have read about old Baron Masares I am sure that, but - 


for this unhappy accident, he and Johnson might have been very 
good friends. When Burke began to commend Mr. Vesey, as a 
candidate for the Club, by saying he was a man of gentle manners, 
‘Sir,’ said Johnson, “ you need say no more. When you have said 
a man of gentle manners, you have said enough.’ Masares was a 
man of gentle manners, and there was at any rate much more in 
him than in that superficial sciolist, Daines Barrington. 

One more Temple acquaintance of Dr. Johnson was Richard 
Jackson, universally known as “ Omniscient Jackson ’ ; he lived not 
in the Temple but in Southampton Buildings in Chancery Lane. 
To this convenient encyclopaedia Johnson sent Mr. Thrale, so that 
he might get from him a plan for seeing the most that could be 
seen in their projected tour in Italy. You may remember that 
Boswell says that Johnson would not call him ‘ Omniscient,’ 
‘Johnson,’ he says, ‘I think very properly, altered it to “all- 
knowing,” as “Omniscient” is a verbum sollenne, appropriated 
to The Supreme Being.’ 

It may well be that the last three names I have mentioned 
are familiar to everyone here from another association. On 
February 10, 1775—less than a year after Goldsmith’s death, and 
when Johnson had nearly ten years yet to live—Charles Lamb 
was born at 2 Crown Office Row.! ‘ The Old Benchers of the Inner 
Temple ’ is not the least admirable of the ‘ Essays of Elia.’ And, 
of course, Daines Barrington, Baron Masares, and Omniscient 
Jackson are three among the eleven whom he celebrates. ‘I was 
born,’ says Elia, ‘and passed the first seven years of my life in 
the Temple.’ There is no sort of writing more deplorable than 
that which ekes out a scantiness of authentic material with—‘ One 
may picture,’ or “ We may be sure.’ But I hope I may be forgiven 
if I say that I like to think that Johnson and Lamb may have seen 
each other somewhere in the Temple—the great man unconscious 
that this puny child had it in him to add to the dignity of literature, 
the boy perhaps saying to himself, ‘ What a funny old man! ’ 

Johnson said to Oliver Edwards that a bookish man should 
always have lawyers to converse with. For my part I dare think 
that the saying should be reversed—a lawyer should always have 


1 2 Crown Office Row now means only the ground-floor of the building. The 
upper floors, approached from the back, are called 7 Fig Tree Court, and the 
present address of the roum in which Lamb was born (which room it actually was 
is not, I think, ascertainable) is 7 Fig Tree Court. 
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bookish men to converse with. But Johnson’s version is a com- 
pliment to my profession ; the more so in that he seems to indicate 
that a meeting of one bookish man with two or more lawyers is 
not amiss. On the other hand, his saying suggests that the lawyer, 
if not illiterate, is usually not bookish, which impairs the value 
of the compliment. 

‘Perfect good breeding,’ said Johnson on another occasion, 
‘consists in having no particular mark of any profession, but a 
general elegance of manners.’ Perhaps one may apply this piece 
of wisdom to propound an ambition at which a man of sense might 
aim. He should hope that, when he has been introduced to a 
strange lady, at a dinner party, she will at the end of the evening 
say to her hostess: ‘ What a charming man that Mr. So and So is. 
What is he 2’ I am afraid the ambition is not often entertained, 
and less often satisfied. But if his dinner partner constantly detects 
the lawyer, at least at the joint, if not at the soup or the fish, we 
may yet hope that she will spend a pleasanter evening than if all 
she knows of the man by the dessert is that he very frequently 
plays golf. 

To the mere outsider the Temple, I suppose, is but the home 
of lost cases and impossible opinions. To those who spend their 
days within its gates the Temple means much more ; to him who 
does so and is a bookish man, most of all. I remember imperfectly 
a well-known passage in ‘ Pendennis’ to that effect; but this 
paper grows too long, and I will not look it up to quote it. So let 
me end, with a sentence of that other lover of the Temple, who 
was a very bookish man, though a clerk in the City. For he says 
of the Temple: ‘Indeed it is the most elegant spot in the 


metropolis.’ 
F. D. MacKinnon. 














‘GNULA WOOD.’ 


RIcHARDS sprawled in a long chair on the verandah of his 
bungalow. From where he sat he could see the southern ex- 
tremity of the valley in which the Sinwara coffee blocks were 
situated, a sea of jungle trees sweeping down from the hill-sides 
in glorious mass to where the road and river twisted together 
through the paddy fields below. 

Everywhere, vigorous growth, following the cessation of the 
rains, was in evidence. Through a rift in the feathery leaves of 
blue gums he watched cattle pulling contentedly at new grass, 
dotted over the few open spaces on the hills across the valley. 
Further down, freshly-planted paddy showed vivid and green on 
the swampy mud flats, and here and there, where enterprising 
Gowdas had cut back the jungle, tall areca palms stood out, list- 
less and still, against the black wall of trees rising behind. Over 
all, the sun glared down, cutting shadows into hard shapes with 
its hot, yellow light. 

Shifting his position, Richards looked over the small patch of 
garden, with its ugly kerosene tins serving as flower-pots. Beyond, 
over a bamboo fence, drying tables, empty and bare, stretched to 
@ corrugated iron shed, and again beyond, far to the horizon, range 
after range of the Kadur hills faded into the distance and were 
lost. 

The air was stuffy and hot and very still. Only the stamp of 
a pony’s feet broke the silence. Flies buzzed and darted in the 
sun, little dots of black that seemed to be the only animated things 
in the whole deadly quietness. 

Suddenly a native’s voice jarred in the stillness : 


‘ Yhai, after day comes night, 
Then day breaks once more ; 
Thus after war comes peace, 
When war is born anew—ah-yha.’ 


The song, discordant and without rhythm, echoed among 
neighbouring trees, setting a group of monkeys chattering a 
vicious refrain somewhere in the higher branches. The song was 
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rendered by Richard’s syce, in a jargon of Canarese and Tulu. 
He repeated the verse several times. Every now and then a 
suspicion of Hindustani crept into the words, an addition con- 
tributing nothing towards a symphonious efiect. 

The planter was accustomed to these vocal outbursts. They 
were a breach of correct deportment he had long tolerated, as 
much for his own amusement as for the edification of the native. 
The syce was a Mahratta and loathed peace; being a native, 
night was equally revolting to him, therefore his choice of 
synonyms—peace and night. 

A second strident verse came from the rear of the bungalow. 
+ was sung with almost savage glee, and, like the first, repeated 
two or three times : 


‘The voice of war whispers as the wind, 
Then as a jackal’s call—a-yall-a-yall ! 
Then comes as a tiger’s roar by night 

Destroying all—yha.’ 


Richards smiled. The words, probably impromptu, were 
appropriate and no doubt were meant to be. War—that did not 
threaten, but trouble was near. Only three weeks before, rumours 
had come filtering through the bazaars among the Kadur hills, 
growing fantastically in exaggeration during their passage up 
country from the coast, until few Europeans believed in them at 
all. Richards had been one to laugh at those rumours. But, a 
few days after the first had been brought to him by Bob, the syce, 
a troop train crawled down to the sweating rubber lands of Malabar, 
the press headlines doubled in size, and the Moplah rising had 
become a sad and ugly fact. 

During the last few days rumours had been ‘ whispering ’ 
again, not suggesting trouble far away, but breathing hints of 
something in the talug. Richards had listened and believed a 
little of what he heard. Passive Munro and Mhuron, castemen 
among the coolies, were unlikely to develop the cruel courageous 
fanaticism of the Moplah. Yet there were enough of the latter 
in the locality, with other Mahommedans, to form a spear-head, to 
encourage the wilder spirits among the Ilhambadis and Sholagas, 
already disturbed by the teachings of bazaar ‘ intellectuals,’ who 
found in the blood of these castes good material into which 
to pour poison of their own manufacture or that derived from 
the vernacular press, this being a fitting exercise for their 
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‘education,’ which the thoughtless Government had not rewarded 
by increasing clerkships in the cool offices of Mysore City. 

Richards had been right in what he thought. The trouble had 
started that morning. The munshi in charge of the northem 
block had begged to be excused on the count of fever. Half the 
coolies had failed to appear at roll call. Those that started out 
to their work melted away in less than an hour, and had not 
returned to their lines which were now deserted. 


Later in the morning, but two hours ago, Richards had ridden 
over to the south block to fetch the Goanese munshi, fearing to 
leave him alone. On the way he had noticed suckers crowding 
the older wood of the coffee ready for agile coolie hands. But as 
he had ridden through the coffee fields he. had encountered no 
gangs at work. Even the game old Goanese had failed to hold 
his men. 

Pushing on he had soon come in sight of the munshi’s house. 
It stood to the right and above the road. The whitewashed walls 
shone in the sun through the slender trunks of the silver oaks 
surrounding it. As he approached up the steep path he noticed 
no smoke coming from the one chimney, but he heard a sound 
he had often heard before in the valley, the voice of a woman 
wailing. On this occasion the tones were harsh and loud, a verit- 
able frenzy indicating abandoned fury rather than an outburst of 
grief or fear. 

Rounding a corner of the house he had stopped and looked 
on to the matted verandah from where the terrible, choking shrieks 
were coming. There, huddled in a corner, he saw Pinto’s old 
Carega woman who had long been the munshi’s cook and mistress, 
and for whom the old man had a great affectioa. Wailing, she 
swayed in time to her frenzied dirge, her emaciated hands clawing 
at her breasts from which her sari had fallen. The questions he 
put to her were not understood and only increased the vehemence 
of her distress. 

Richards had felt himself shaking in the saddle, unnerved by 
the woman’s madness. Looking round he saw a body lying half 
in and half out of a clump of mani grass. Dismounting, he ran 
towards it. Before he reached the body he saw it was Pinto; he 
recognised the old red woollen cap and a tattered coat he had 
lately given the munshi. Near him lay a small canvas bag; the 
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contents, brass token money tickets, were scattered round. His 
head was battered about the crown and temples. In his hand the 
old munshi held a heavy stick, which he had apparently used 
with effect, for two natives lay dead near him in the grass, huddled 
and twisted. 

The planter had turned back to his pony, tears flooding his 
eyes as he mounted and rode away, swearing savagely under his 
breath. Once down again on the road he had flogged his pony 
into a headlong gallop towards his bungalow. After passing a 
small Christian cemetery and emerging from under an arch formed 
by two interlocking Basri trees, something struck the saddle in 
front of his right knee. It was heavy and fell on to his foot and 
then to the ground, clinking against the pony’s flying hoofs. He 
had just time to see that it was a cuttie, and notice a turbaned 
head bob up, and then down behind a lantana bush. 

Arriving at his bungalow, he saw the syce sitting at the bottom 
of the verandah steps. The boy had risen, sullen and angry, as 
he rode up, and said : 

‘Sahib, the servants, the dogs of no courage, have gone. Fled 
to the jungle. They are cursed with fear.’ 

Since then Richards had sat in the long chair looking out over 
the silent jungle land, trying to think clearly and grieving over 
the death of the Goanese. 


And now, as he sat still, with his hands up to his head, his 
elbows resting on the arms of the chair, he heard the syce’s voice 
break forth again into song: 


‘ Like the Tiger’s spring, comes war, 
Like the rush of pig among bamboo. 
What food is war ? 

What drink is blood ? ’ 


The song ended with a long-drawn ah !—and then everything 
was silent once again. 

War—trouble, it had begun. There was more to come. 
Probably it would come suddenly, ‘like the rush of pig among 
bamboo.’ At the least it meant disaffected coolies and unpicked 
crop. His dream of leave in April would remain a dream, and 
his banking account remain unfortified by commission on the 
coffee harvest. At the most, trouble meant a ‘scrap,’ a burnt 
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bungalow, and perhaps for himself, his cousin’s fate in Malabar— 
decapitation. 

The curtains and sheets in the bungalow would make excellent 
clothing. The plates with the hideous yellow-flowered pattem 
would be worth more than two days’ pay to any coolie, and there- 
fore looting—if the Sahib was out of the way. Even his old 
ragged Paisley-pattern dressing-gown would suddenly be esteemed 
valuable, allowing that it escaped whole in the distribution of his 
property. 

Richards laughed at the way he was speculating on the future, 
more concerned about the contents of the safe in the office lean-to 
than about his own life. That archaic structure would instigate 
violence far more than the fact that he belonged to an ‘ arrogant 
ruling race.’ The sudden wild fanatical storms of India are not 
unlike those in other countries, supported by the lawless and 
promoted on racial, religious, or political grounds. Not long do 
the lawless remember the high-sounding aspirations which they 
are, at least theoretically, striving to attain. 

The opportunities for looting, the thoughts of loot, ravage the 
sense of al], of whatever creed or caste. In this case, if the trouble 
developed, the old safe would be the objective of primitive men 
with simple minds and wild hearts. For was it not from its 
mysterious depths rupees were issued every week with the same 
facility as Epsom salts were issued daily from the dispensary ? 
The coolies and local ryots were uncertain how rupees got within 
it. To them the coffee crop had no very obvious influence on this 
everlasting source of wealth. 

Whichever way Richards looked at his position, the prospect 
was unpleasant. Jarvis and Parley were on leave in Devonshire. 
Hensen was in Madras. That left him the only European in a 
twenty-mile stretch of valley with a bazaar bestriding the road at 
each end, with miles of dense jungle on each side. He had three 
men’s money in his care, and was little under sixty miles from the 
nearest railway, from which source punitive police or military, or 
both, would eventually come. But by that time the jungle would 
be peaceful, and no doubt they would only find the ashes of four 
bungalows to mark the work of budmashes whom they sought. 

Rousing himself, Richards called the syce, his one ally. The 
Mahratta came from behind the bungalow, balancing uncertainly 
a tray with a cup and teapot on it. He walked slowly, feeling 
every step with his feet, eyeing the rattling crockery anxiously. 
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Since the desertion of the servants he had taken upon himself the 
role of cook, and apart from the fact that he carried all Richards’ 
food round instead of through the bungalow, filled the part ably. 
The rear door of the bungalow had been nailed up, and the first 
attempt of the syce to negotiate the side one had been disastrous 
and ended in a spray of shattered plates. Since then he had 
regarded this passage too hazardous for the successful piloting of 
an unruly and loaded tray. 

Once he had deposited the tray on a table the syce looked 
relieved, and a smile crept over his round face. For a Mahratta, 
he was short. His neatly built body was wiry, and in his eyes 
could be seen the flicker and fire of his fight-loving soul, at times 
sorely antagonistic to work, often maddened by the influence of 
toddy. 

‘You're a bloodthirsty rascal, Bob. When is this war 
coming? You keep singing about it. When is it coming?’ 
asked the planter. 

‘Perhaps, Sahib, to-morrow, maybe this night, but it will 
come. Has not Pinto Munshi already died? He did well to kill 
two, for he was old. It will come, Sahib, soon.’ 

The Mahratta’s eyes glittered, and his body stiffened straight, 
making it easy to see that some time or other he had been a sepoy 
—a fact he would admit, considering it, however, indiscreet to 
divulge the reason for which he had forsaken his military career. 

‘You seem content, confound you, but what are we going to 
do? Three Sahibs away and eight police peons far in the bazaar. 
What are we going to do?’ 

The Mahratta grinned before answering Richards. 

‘We, Sahib, will fight—Yha, the police inspector Ram Rao 
was already moaning yesterday behind the bars of his mani. What 
else would a Brahmin do? ‘Tsa, and his peons slept beneath 
umbrellas in their lines. By day the sun is too strong for them ; 
by night their hearts are not strong enough. There was little 
talk yesterday in the bazaar. Much talk, then little happens. 
When talk is small, then war is near. Big troubles come.’ 

‘ All right, take the little Mauser bandook and see no one comes 
near the stables behind.’ 

Eagerly the syce took the light rifle out of the rack, and then 
disappeared round the bungalow, fondling the weapon in his arms, 
far happier than when carrying a tray. 

For a while, after he had drunk the tea, Richards sat thinking, 
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wondering what would happen. Trouble was near, very near, 
but how near? It had begun on the south block—would the 
gang of Moplahs who had for a week been building coolie lines 
begin it on the north block? That morning he had noticed two 
strangers among them. They were not Canara Moplahs like the 
others for they wore mloe shoes, peculiar to those of Malabar, 
Gurkha knives and British rifles had doubtless hastened their 
departure from the coast—and now with the rest they had melted 
away into the silent jungle. Richards dozed off—and then fell 
soundly asleep in his chair. 


When he awoke the light was already failing. He did not 
know that it was the patter of his pony’s feet which had roused 
him from sleep, and he did not see a thin dust haze still hanging 
on the road down from the bungalow. The syce had ridden hard, 
and was out of sight by the time Richards walked slowly down the 
verandah steps into the garden. 

He called the syce, and getting no answer walked round to the 
back of the bungalow. The doors of the servants’ lines were open, 
revealing dark and empty interiors, ugly patches of gaping shadow. 
A blanket lay on the ground in the kitchen doorway ; a terrier 
puppy disentangled himself from its folds and ambled across to 
Richards, whining a greeting. At that moment Richards saw the 
stable was empty, he saw the pony’s hoof-marks leading away from 
the door in the dust of the compound. 

He stared, amazed and disappointed. His head went down as 
he stood muttering to himself: 

‘My God! Bob has gone. The double-faced devil, he has 

deserted. The only native I counted on, he has failed, failed, 
damn him!’ 
‘Sj. Richards straightened ; with his hands in pockets he walked 
slowly over to the stable. There he leant on the upper bamboo 
bar and looked dazedly round the empty stall. He caught sight of 
a pile of wood shavings on the floor. He had often seen shavings 
before, near and in the stable; the syce was no mean carver and 
spent all his off-time and also most of his working time carving 
walking-sticks, a dozen of which, among other oddments, Richards 
possessed, given to him by the syce whenever the latter feared a 
reprimand after a drinking bout. 

This pile was unusually large, and as Richards turned the 
shavings over with his toe, he saw that the shavings were fine, 
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apparently cut with a very sharp knife. They gave off the faint 
sweet scent peculiar to the soft and beautiful gnula wood. 

After a few minutes the planter turned back to the bungalow. 
As he walked round the way he had come, he stopped and looked 
down to the coolie lines. In the early evening light he saw the 
shadowy forms of pariah dogs. They were nosing leisurely at 
refuse, passing in and out of the squat, deserted huts at will. 
Nothing else moved in the lines and no sound broke the stillness 
which hung over the whole valley. 

He then returned to the verandah and sat down in a long chair, 
placing his loaded service rifle on the matting by his side. His 
hands, held up to his head, were shaking slightly. He started 
when, somewhere far to the south, the rumble of a tiger’s 
roar rolled softly among the hills. The sound came and went, 
breaking into echoes which in turn faded away, and then grew in 
volume only to weaken and cease abruptly in the distance, leaving 
a heavy silence holding the valley from end to end. 

Not long after, Richards’ hands fell to his side; half in a doze, 
half awake, he muttered : 

‘Then like a tiger’s roar by night ’ 
—the last word was scarcely more than a whisper—and then 
he slept. 

Outside, fireflies played in the upper branches of a clump of 
blue gums. The innumerable little voices of the jungle rose and 
fell in harmonious waves of sound, a continuous soft throbbing 
chorus which made a silence, very deep and very still, only dis- 
turbed by the chuckapuck of lizards and the pat-pat of the puppy’s 
feet on the bamboo matting as it rolled the planter’s topee to 
and fro. 


Richards slept uneasily through the first hours of the night, 
shifting his position in the chair from time to time. 

The anxious whining of the terrier woke him. All was still— 
dead still—except for warm gusts of wind rustling the leaves of the 
blue gums. Yet he felt that he was being watched from out in 
the night, felt that eyes followed every movement he made. Per- 
haps it was the man who had thrown the cuttie, and perhaps there 
were others with him. As the planter listened he thought he 
heard something rustle out in the garden. The noise came nearer, 
his hand stretched out and gripped the rifle. Something moved 
at the bottom of the verandah steps—then it rustled and rattled 
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up on to the matting. He clapped the rifle into his shoulder— 
and just in time released the trigger as he saw the outline of 
porcupine, motionless at the top of the steps. It gave a frightened 
squeak, turned, and rustled back to the garden and across the 
patch of grass. 

‘Pup, it can’t get to my lettuces to-night. It’s frightened— 
and I believe I am too.’ 

The planter had barely finished addressing the terrier, when 
the roar of a muzzle-loader set echoes crashing through the night. 
Pieces of shattered tile pattered on to the matting as Richards 
jumped to his feet. He had seen the long shoot of flame come 
from under a bush across the garden not thirty yards away. His 
rifle cracked twice and a white-garbed figure jerked up and out 
of the bush, swayed, and then slithered to the ground and lay still. 

Richards then knelt down behind a pillar of the verandah ; his 
hands had stopped shaking, but sweat trickled down his temples. 

An hour passed, and then another. Two hours of tension for 
the planter. Two hours of silence broken only by the creak and 
scrape of bamboo. He started to mumble and mutter again to 
himself. 

‘Why don’t they rush, why are they waiting? I can’t watch 
all the windows and doors—God, the odds are against me; I sup- 
pose one will leap like a cat soon. Why don’t they rush? God, 
it’s dark, this wait, this wait———’ 

He stopped abruptly. Across the gravel two patches of white 
were moving. They looked weird, apparently unattached. They 
seemed to slide over the ground—no noise, no jerks. For a minute 
he watched, puzzled and fascinated. Then he realised that he was 
looking at the head and loin-cloths of a native. Quietly he raised 
his rifle and fired—the two patches of white jerked sideways, a 
long-drawn Yha-a-a-a sighed through the air. 


Then the planter, alert, waited and watched, wondering how 
long he could keep himself under control. He shifted from one 
knee to the other from time to time as he knelt behind the pillar. 
Once in changing his position in this way he looked away from the 
garden out over the valley to the east. He saw pale streaks of 
light lifting over the hills, rapidly growing in strength, pushing 
back the black of night, rising higher and higher in the sky. 
‘Dawn, my God, light !’ 
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Richards was on his feet as he yelled the words. Mad with 
delight as he realised that the night was over—he was about to 
give vent to his feelings once again, when he heard a voice chanting 
far down on the road below the bungalow. It was very faint but 
coming nearer. As he listened it grew louder and he was soon 
able to distinguish bursts of song followed by a chorus sung by 
many voices. The bushes in the garden became agitated and a 
mass of high grass swished and swayed and then ceased to move 
as suddenly as it had begun—but Richards did not see or hear 
the movements ; he was listening intently to the song, wondering 
why it sounded so familiar. Already the sky had received the 
first sweep of light tinted with yellow from the rising sun. The 
singer had rounded the bend in the road not four hundred yards 
away. The song came ringing through the air, harsh, jerked out 
in loud tones : 


‘ What food is war ? 
What drink is blood ? 
A-yall-a-yall ! 

What drink is blood ? ’ 


Then Richards heard the patter-patter of a pony’s feet, and 
saw in the yet weak light his syce, head down and hunched in the 
saddle, riding madly for the bungalow. He pulled the pony back 
on to its hind legs, and before the animal had stopped plunging, 
started to pour out his story to Richards, now standing at the 
bottom of the verandah steps. 

‘Sahib, it has taken the night to come. I feared for your 
safety. But the gods are good ; we met many bazaar rats on the 
road, but when they saw my men were armed they fled into the 
jungle. My men they come, they are tired and slow on foot. Yet 
had I left them their hearts would have become as water. I 
trusted that a message would travel through the jungle telling 
armed men did come. I knew it would travel faster than the 
armed men did march.’ 

By this time some thirty natives had arrived in front of the 
bungalow, marching four abreast. They stopped and formed a 
ragged group, obviously tired, and covered with dust... . 
Richards recognised among them several young ryots and local 
gowdas, two of his own Chetty coolies, a Hégedé, the son of one 
of his munshis, and a Corega he had once cured of pneumonia. 
They were dressed for the most part in scanty loin and head cloths, 
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a few had glowing dhotis, one boasted a full pugaree and another 
wore a jacket. 

Much to the planter’s surprise, each carried a rifle; heavy 
cutties were slung from grass thongs on their hips. As he looked 
at his syce’s army, a cry came up from the coolie lines. The syce 
swung his pony round and joined in the yell which broke from the 
newly-arrived natives. 

The syce pointed down to the river, where over a trunk bridge 
some two score natives were streaming on to the paddy fields 
beyond. Some were wearing Moplah caps. 

‘See, Sahib, the rats run for their holes.’ 

The syce’s eyes were blazing; turning to his men he yelled 
at them ‘ Tsa hogi béga, béga!’ and then, clapping his heels into 
the pony, galloped wildly downhill through a clump of golden 
bamboo towards the river, followed by his dusty army. They 
threw down their rifles as they ran, unhitching the cutties from the 
thongs on their hips at the same time. One of the rifles fell across 
the planter’s foot. It felt curiously light. He stooped and picked 
it up and, much to his astonishment, found it was made of a soft 
wood which gave off a sweet scent—the gnula wood shavings 
piled in the stable were explained. 

Richards turned into the bungalow and went to his room, 
there to be confronted by his cook meekly asking for the keys 
of the store cupboard; the man had appeared, it seemed, from 
nowhere. Behind him hovered the house boy : 

‘Bath ready in two minutes, Sahib.’ 

The planter did not hear him. He was looking at several 
carved walking-sticks hanging on the wall, and thinking of the 
syce, bluff, and, happily, a burst bubble. 

Denny C. STOKEs. 
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MEDIAEVAL BEASTS. 
BY L. F, SALZMAN, F.S.A. 


‘Amona those domesticall creatures that converse with us 
there be many thinges worth the knowledge,’ some of which we 
may consider, beginning with the most domesticated of animals, 
the dog. In few things is the contrast between the peoples of the 
East and of the West more marked than in their attitude towards 
dogs. In Eastern literature, sacred and profane, the lowest image 
of contempt is the dog, though why ‘ the Turkes colour their dogs’ 
tails with red ’ I do not know, nor can I say whether, in this ancient 
custom, is to be found the origin of the red tail light which, in recent 
times, has spread even to our bicycles. Homer seems to have 
shared the Asiatic dislike of the dog, and ‘ dog-face ’ is one of the 
expressive terms in the rich vocabulary of abuse which his heroes 
or Billingsgate goddesses hurl at one another. On the other hand, 
the young lady who wrote the Odyssey and fathered it on Homer 
made some amends by introducing the touching picture of the 
faithful old hound who recognised his master, Odysseus, on his 
return from his long wanderings in disguise. Among the later 
Greeks, as civilisation advanced, the keeping of pet dogs seems to 
have come in, and as Dr. Cay, better known in Cambridge and 
the medical world as Caius, made ‘ a certain abridgement of Dogs,’ 
so Alcibiades cut off his dog’s tail and thus ‘ curtailed the already 
cur-tailed cur’ to give the Athenians something to talk about. 
Coming down to later times, and a more Western race, we find dogs 
of all kinds and sizes popular as pets with the Romans, and Pliny” 
has much to say about them. Possibly he is correct in his state- 
ment that ‘the bitch-whelpe that commeth of the first litter sees 
strange bugs and goblins,’ at any rate I once had a dog that was 
always looking for strange fleas, and the Rabbinical authorities 
were all agreed that dogs could see the Angel of Death, while 
some of my friends have had strange experience with phantom 
collies*and retrievers ; and if a dog can be a ghost, why should 
he not’see one? Not only can a dog become a ghast, but it is on 
record that one became asaint. The Breton greyhound, Guinefort, 
of whom a story is told of misjudged heroism and martyrdom 
exactly similar to the well-known legend of the Welsh hound, 
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Gelert, attained such fame that its burial-place became known as 
the tomb of St. Guinefort, where miracles were wrought and super- 
stitious rites, more pagan than pious, were practised. There was 
another hound which obtained posthumous fame of a kind, but by 
no means the odour of sanctity, the brach ‘ Jolyf,’ whose body the 
Friars of Berwick flung into a well to annoy the townsmen—in 
which they were successful. But this by the way. 

Of big dogs, of the type that is ‘lightly angry and byteth 
gladly strange dogges,’ the hunting and poaching dogs, mediaeval 
records have much to say, but of the ‘smalle ladye’s popees that 
bere awaie the fleas’ not so much. One would like to know 
something of the ‘couplé of little fayre houndes’ presented to 
Princess Mary of bloody memory, and still more of the ‘ cute little 
dog ’ (parvum canem cautum) given to Prince Edward of Carnarvon, 
in 1290, by the Lady Joan, ankaress of Blyth. No doubt they were 
something in the nature of the ‘Spaniel gentle’ that ‘ Puppetly 
and pleasant cur (which some frumpingly tearm Fysting Hound), 
which one older writer denounced as ‘ a silly shift to shun irksome 
idleness’ on the part of their ‘minsing mistresses,’ serving no 
useful purpose except to act as live plaisters, or hot-water bottles, 
and so ease internal discomforts. 

Dogs naturally suggest the subject of cats, and both a dog 
and a cat formed an essential part of a mediaeval ship’s equipment, 
even before the Mayoralty of Richard Whittington, and were so 
far recognised as members of the crew that if either escaped alive 
from a wrecked ship the ship was not regarded as derelict, and the 
owner could recover any goods saved from it. Earlier still the 
superiority of the cat over the dog is marked in the ancient laws 
of Wales, according to which a cat ranked with a cock and a bull 
as the live stock essential for the constitution of a proper hamlet. 
It says much for the strongly marked and unchanging individuality 
of the cat that those extraordinarily inaccurate persons who wrote 
on alleged natural history in mediaeval days have, for the most 
part, hit off her characteristics with unusual fidelity. Two writers 
have between them anticipated in brief the story of the ‘ Cat that 
Walked by Itself,’ the one stating that ‘ Once cats were all wild, 
but afterwards they retired to houses,’ the other adding that ‘ He 
doth delighte that he enjoyeth his libertie ’ : in which two sentences 
the whole of Mr. Kipling’s story is condensed. Naturally those 
two outstanding features of the cat, its eyes and its voice, come in 
for their share of attention. ‘Her eyes glisten above measure, 
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especially when a man cometh to see them on a suddain, and in 
the night they can hardly be endured for their flaming aspect,’ 
and moreover she has ‘a peculiar direful voice,’ or as another 
more descriptive writer puts it, ‘he maketh a rueful noyse and 
ghastful when one proffereth to fight with another.’ As a pet, the 
cat seems mediaevally to have been appreciated only by witches 
and wizards, while as a mouser its place was largely taken by the 
unattractive weasel, which was more energetic in its pursuit of 
mice and more terrible to them, insomuch that when mice heard 
its cry ‘they all fall astonished.’ In spite of moral anecdotes 
which show the weasel to be a model mother and remarkably 
intelligent, I cannot picture it as a satisfactory substitute for either 
the frolicsome kitten or the comfortable fireside cat. Even the 
knowledge that ‘a vulgar weasel being kept very old and drunk 
in wine’ is an exceHent remedy for snake-bites, and that the weasel 
itself, although it has not studied at Salerno or Montpellier, is 
expert in herb lore, leaves me unreconciled to its lean and hungry 
look. 

A little of the weasel’s herb lore would have been useful to the 
asses of Thuscia and would have prevented their eating hemlock, 
after indulging in which they ‘sleep so long and strangely that 
oftentimes the country men begin to flea them, and on the suddain, 
their skins half taken off the other half on, they awake braying in 
such a horrible manner that the poor men are most dreadfully 
affrighted therewith.’ 

The sympathy in this case seems to be misplaced, for though 
‘their voice is very rude and frightful ’ it is hardly to be expected 
that they should be polite in such singularly unpleasant circum- 
stances. That asses could, upon occasion, behave with dignity and 
discretion we must suppose from the fact that Ammonian always 
had an ass in to hear his lectures on philosophy, in which respect 
that ancient professor seems to have incurred deliberately the un- 
desired experience of many modern lecturers at Oxford, if not at 
Cambridge. 

While philosophy is the domain of men and asses, mathematics 
of the Elberfeld horses, and Greek, if Pliny is to be believed, of 
elephants and nightingales, music has a far wider appeal and 
‘comfortyth bestis, and serpentes, foules and delphines,’ but 
particularly deer. In evidence of which the famous Mr. John 
Playford, greatest of seventeenth century music-publishers, relates 
‘that himself once travelling near Royston met a herd of stags, 
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about twenty, upon the road following a bagpipe and violin ; when 
the music played they went forward, when it ceased they all stood 
still ; and in this manner they were conducted out of Yorkshire to 
the King’s Palace at Hampton Court.’ This innocent delight in 
music, and their unsuspicious curiosity—for bucks, both cervine 
and human, ‘are very simple and foolish creatures, amused, yea 
and amased, they will be at everything and keep a-wondering at 
it,—have often been used for their capture. One form of deer, 
however, the Tarandus, which seems to have been the reindeer 
‘ with variations,’ as a musician would say, is alleged to have found 
safety in protective colouring, changing its hues to resemble its 
surroundings, like a chameleon, or perhaps still more like a moder 
politician, for ‘ when he list to look like himselfe and be in his 
owne colour he resembleth an Asse.’ 

In the matter of colour schemes the writer of the rhyme: 


‘I never saw a purple cow, I never want to see one, 
But I can tell you anyhow, Id rather see than be one,’ 


probably thought that he had reached the limit of absurdity. He 
does not seem to have realised that in Aethiopia there are, or 
perhaps it would be safer to say were, ‘ kine of a purple colour 
which have but one horn growing out of their heads.’ There was 
also, of course, the famous Dun Cow of Warwick, but she was 
remarkable more for her size and ferocity than for her colour, and 
may have been a descendant of those cows of the Phoenicians 
which ‘ were so high that a very tall man could not milk them 
except he stood upon a footstool.’ Of the common or farmyard 
cow much might be said if space allowed. Most people know 
by experience that ‘olde beefe and kowe-flesshe doth ingender 
melancolye,’ but, while the nutritive value of calf’s-foot jelly is 
fairly notorious, probably few realise that ‘the ancle of a white 
cow laid forty daies and nights into wine and rubbed on the face 
with white lint taketh spotts and maketh the face look very 
clean.’ Equally rare is the knowledge that a man who has lost 
his eyebrows or eyelashes can grow a fresh crop by holding his face 
over a lighted candle made of paper and cow’s marrow. Oddly 
enough, the milk, which we should consider the chief excellence of 
the cow, was not highly praised, except for making butter, being 
considered too fatty and especially bad for ‘them which have 
gurgulacyons in the bely.’ Even for making cheese it was held 


inferior to sheep’s milk, though superior to that of ‘the vulgar 
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bugil,’ a beast almost, if not quite, identical with that ‘ vengeable 
beast ’ the bovy of Bohemia, whose milk ‘ maketh very hard cheese 
which tasteth like earth.’ Goat’s milk was much more commended 
and was used by Edward I in his old age, a small herd of goats 
accompanying him on his journeys and military expeditions, and 
next to it ranked the milk of the sheep. 

The sheep, on whose fleece England’s national credit and her 
Lords Chancellors have alike reposed, had some claim to oust the 
more decorative heraldic leopard from the proud position of being 
England’s beast, at least in her own opinion, for she held that : 


‘ Nouther Tigre, Oliphant nor Griffin— 
All thynges rekned through every region— 
Doth so gret profite, hors nor goose nor swan, 
As doth the sheepe unto the ese of man.’ 


Of the rivals thus condemned, the horse and the goose had 
their opinion of their own merits, and stated them at great length, 
and the swan was introduced obviously rather with an eye to 
thyme than as a serious competitor. Of the first three creatures 
named, the elephant might have made out a good case for himself 
in his native land, but the griffin and the tiger were ravening 
beasts who would have found it difficult to call any witnesses to 
give them a good character ; they were, in fact, in the same class 
with the beautiful and sweet-savoured panther, of whom one 
ungallant writer says: ‘ We have already said that they most 
resemble women, and indeed they are enemies to all creatures.’ 
So ferocious was the panther that he was a terror even to the 
dragon, but, on the other hand, he was himself afraid of that mean 
beast, the hyaena. In the same way the lion was notoriously 
terrified of a white cock and ‘ discouraged by snakes, and harts, 
while valiant against serpents, are naturally afraid of hares and 
conies and will not fight with them.’ Which is a pity, as the 
spectacle of a stand-up fight between the Monarch of the Glen 
and that ‘ wilde and skippish beast,’ the hare, would be an aston- 
ishment and a joy to the beholders. It should also follow as a 
matter of pure mathematics, that if the lion is afraid of snakes, 
which are afraid of harts, which are afraid of hares, then much 
more will the lion be afraid of a hare. ‘ Which,’ as Euclid remarks, 
‘is absurd.’ 
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DORA WORDSWORTH : HER BOOK. 
' BY F. V. MORLEY. 
III. 


WE have now to skip the years more rapidly and to resume a 
thread broken by many intervening entries in Dora’s album. The 
interval may have been tedious to those who wish to know the 
fate of Dora and the engaging, pleasant widower. This tedium 
cannot approach that felt by the chief actors themselves. In 
1828, to recapitulate, Quillinan spoke for Dora. He was the 
favoured suitor out of several; and Wordsworth, who had the 
deciding vote, and whose will was law far more in his own house- 
hold than it was for Landor, had for Quillinan a real affection. 
‘I am not surprised,’ Wordsworth wrote in 1830 to G. Huntley 
Gordon, ‘that you are so well pleased with Mr. Quillinan. The 
more you see of him the better you will like him.’ That time, 
as we have noted before, found Dora ‘as happy as a lark.’ Yet 
there was, to Wordsworth, reason for delay. Quillinan was a 
Catholic, and a widower. Though these were no objections in a 
friend, they raised questions in respect to a son-in-law. But the 
main point was that in spite of a general approval, and in spite of 
his hopes for Dora’s happiness, Wordsworth loved her almost too 
intensely, and could not bring himself to let her go. Long before 
the chance had offered, Wordsworth wrote about the lover that 
he would advise. When that lover came, the poet shrank back 
frightened. In 1816 he could say : 


‘though Time, 
The Conqueror, crowns the Conquered, on this brow 
Planting his favourite silver diadem, 
Nor he, nor minister of his—intent 
To run before him—hath enrolled me yet, 
Though not unmenaced, among those who lean 
Upon a living staff, with borrowed sight .. .’ 


But in 1830 he was far more in the position he had feared ; and 
the largest part of his opposition came from the feeling that he 
could not cut himself loose from his ‘ living staff.’ Both Quillinan 
and Dora respected his desire—indeed, his necessity,—but the 
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situation did not make for happiness. While her lover went 
abroad and lived for some years restlessly, Dora stayed at home 
and performed duties of which we have had some glimpse. One 
of the important affairs of her life was to make the long evenings 
pass, by her own cheerful self-denial. As for amusing himself, 
Wordsworth, in De Quincey’s phrase, was ‘ gloomily unfitted for 
bending to such a yoke.’ Many years before, in a period of de- 
pression as a young man, when his income was precisely nil and 
he seemed destined to starvation for refusing to forsake his high 
ideals, his friends had played cards with him to distract his real 
distress ; ‘cards,’ cries De Quincey, ‘ which, in any part of the 
thirty-and-one years since J have known Wordsworth, could have 
had as little power to interest him, or to cheat him of sorrow, 
as marbles or a top.’ Neither cards nor any other form of self- 
entertainment could now distract his long periods of restlessness 
and tedium. His only method was to rely on others. Coleridge 
does not compare so badly. Better opium, perhaps, than to have 
no pleasant vices. 

The separation did not agree with either of the younger genera- 
tion, whose best years seemed to pass more rapidly than Words- 
worth’s worst ones. Samuel Rogers visited Rydal in August, 1834 ; 
in writing to his sister he remarks, ‘ As for the Wordsworths, they 
have an affliction I was not aware of at first. Their daughter Dora 
looks cheerful before other people, but is in a sad, melancholy 
way, and eats nothing, says nothing, and goes nowhere. They are 
very wretched about her.’ She may have felt herself compelled to 
tread upon her own hopes, even to indicate their death to Quillinan. 
She is restrained, almost cold, in writing to him in Portugal at Christ- 
mas time in 1834; and she addresses him as ‘Mr.’ The general 
depression that Rogers noticed is at this time echoed in a letter 
to Crabb Robinson, in which the Wordsworths all plead for the 
lively barrister to come to them for Christmas and to cheer 
them up. 

It is surprising that the warm-hearted Robinson’s initials are 
not in Dora’s album, for he was one of the Wordsworths’ truest 
friends. While appreciative of the poet’s powers, the barrister 
was aware of certain limitations, and not afraid to differ or to give 
him sound advice. It says something for his tact that the mutual 
affection never wavered. The Christmas visits, becoming annual 
affairs, were a great service to Rydal Mount. They would last 
pethaps six weeks, Robinson living in a cottage just below the 
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Mount—he insisted upon lodgings, that he might have his break- 
fasts and milk suppers under an independent roof. He was looked 
upon as one of the family, and on arrival always found a fire burnin 

comfortably in his lodgings, with tea and sugar carefully provided 
by Mrs. Wordsworth. He would then proceed up the hill with 
various schemes for interesting Wordsworth, and the whole family 
loved his buoyant spirits. ‘No Crabb, no Christmas!’ Quillinan 
used .to say some years later. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Crabb 
Robinson were all famous talkers, and all a bit prone to monopoly— 
each in a kindly way accusing the others of his own vice, as when 
Robinson spoke of Coleridge’s ‘innings-for-one that he called 
conversation.” But Wordsworth was fond of listening when 
Robinson talked ; and always paid attention to the man 


‘of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows; with a face 
Not worldly-minded, for it bears too much 
Of Nature’s impress—gaiety and health, 
Freedom and hope; but keen withal, and shrewd.’ 


One of Crabb Robinson’s schemes for Wordsworth was a tour 
on the Continent in 1836. They got as far as London, but at the 
last moment Wordsworth begged off. He felt he could not, at 
sixty-seven, risk a long absence from his home. But though he 
returned to Rydal in July of that year, he did not abandon the 
idea of Italy altogether, and deferred the arrangement of the trip 
until the next spring. Robinson was patient, even long-suffering, 
in complying with Wordsworth’s indecisive utterances, now in- 
dicating that the trip was on, now off. Finally, in 1837, after 
eight months’ strenuous work for the whole household in correcting 
the proofs for the 5th edition of the collected poems—for the amount 


of labour falling upon Mrs. Wordsworth and Dora, Wordsworth: 


apologises in a letter from Salzburg—the two started. They left 
on March 19, and arrived again at London on August 7. Dora 
had been spending some time at Dover with Miss Fenwick, and 
seems to have met her father on his return—perhaps with Chris- 
topher Wordsworth, for he signs an entry in her album on August 6. 
Dora may have gone with Wordsworth to visit Mary Lamb on 
September 7; at any rate she was with him at Brinsop Court 
later in the month. 

In the meanwhile, there is news of Edward Quillinan. In 1832 
he had given up his house in Bryanston Street and gone to France, 
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living partly in Paris and partly in Boulogne, till 1834. He had 
then gone to Portugal, returning to England at the end of 1835, and 
remained in London till November 1836, when he took his daughter 
Jemima to Oporto and stayed there a year. From one of Mrs. 
Wordsworth’s letters to Crabb Robinson we know that Quillinan 
was at the Lakes before his departure in 1836; during that bad 
time when Sarah Hutchinson’s death added to their troubles, Mrs. 
Wordsworth says ‘his presence was a god-send to me.’ And 
towards the close of 1837 Wordsworth speaks of his return, writing 
from Brinsop Court on September 20. 


‘We are heartily glad to learn from your letter, just received, 
that, in all probability, by this time you must have left the unhappy 
country in which you have been so long residing. . 

[He goes on to mention] ‘an unexpected attack of my old com- 
plaint of inflammation in the eye; and in consequence of this, 
Dora will accompany me home, with a promise on her part of 
returning to London before the month of October is out. Our 
places are taken in to-morrow’s coach for Liverpool; so that, 
since we must be disappointed of seeing you and Jemima here, we 
trust that you will come on to Rydal from Leeds. This very day 
Dora had read to me your poem again : it convinces me, along with 
your other writings, that it is in your power to attain a permanent 
place among the poets of England. Your thoughts, feelings, 
knowledge, and judgment in style, and skill in metre, entitle you 
to it; and if you have not yet succeeded in gaining it, the cause 
appears to me merely to lie in the subjects which you have chosen. 

. I ought, however, in justice to you, to add, that one cause 
of your failure appears to have been thinking too humbly of your- 
self, so that you have not reckoned it worth while to look sufficiently 
around you for the best subjects, or to employ as much time in 
reflecting, condensing, bringing out and placing your thoughts and 
feelings in the best point of view as is necessary. I will conclude 
this matter of poetry and my part of the letter, with requesting 
that, as an act of friendship, at your convenience, you would take 
the trouble—a considerable one, I own—of comparing the cor- 
rections in my last edition with the text in the preceding one. 
You know my principles of style better, I think, than anyone else ; 
and I should be glad to learn if anything strikes you as being 
altered for the worse. You will find the principal changes are in 
The White Doe, in which I had too little of the benefit of your 
help and judgment. There are several also in the Sonnets both 
miscellaneous and political ; in the other poems they are nothing 
like so numerous ; but here also I should be glad if you would take 
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the like trouble. Jemima, I am sure, will be pleased to assist 
you in the comparison, by reading new or old, as you may think 
Cerna 


I do not know the text of Dora’s companion note to this request, 
but contact was established once again. Quillinan went to live 
at Canterbury, but was often in town, and Dora during that winter 
saw something of him during her stay in the south. At Christmas 
time I think he was at Rydal, as was Crabb Robinson ; in 1838 
we catch a glimpse of him in Kent—he puts a pencil sketch of 
Barfreston Church in the album in November. 

To get to that we have had to skip many names. There is 
John Wilson, perhaps better known as ‘ Christopher North’ ; also 
Charles Townsend, and James Montgomery. Christopher Words- 
worth, who carefully put in a sprig of thyme from Hymettus, we 
have mentioned, and ‘ Barry Cornwall’—B. W. Procter—wrote 
as follows : 


“The Love of parents hath a deep still source, 
And falleth like a flood upon their child : 
Sometimes the child is grateful; then his love 

Comes like the spray returning.’ 


‘Barry CoRNWALL, 
‘26 Sept., 1837, 
« London,’ 


There is a slight difficulty about the date, in that the Words- 
worths seem to have returned to Rydal by the 26th ; but the book 
may have been sent after Dora, as it was in the case of the next 


contribution. 
From an unfinished Poem. 


‘Parents, beside their infants’ beds, are gods: 
They do them good, awaking or asleep, 
Ere the small mortals know them. Who can tell, 
That spirits divine stoop not in pity thus 
Over the parents too, in their distress, 
Their children grey; and out of struggling dreams 
Wake them to some sweet fact of hope and joy, 
Some re-assurance of regarding heaven ? 

‘LeicH Hunt, 

* Dec. 15, 1837.’ 


1 One of the few references to the album occurs in a letter from Wordsworth 
to Montgomery, where he mentions ‘the little book belonging to my daughter, 
which you have been so good as to enrich with a most valuable contribu- 
tion . . . received yesterday at Rydal Mount.’—Letters of the Wordsworth Family, 
vol. iii. 116. 
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Underneath this is written : 


‘With best respects to Miss Wordsworth from Mr. L. H. who 
has ventured to steal a couple of blank leaves out of the book, 
in the hope of some day sending her some verses written expressly 
for the daughter of the great poet.’ 


The blank pages are gone, from places chosen so as not to injure 
the appearance of the album, but we do not know if the verses 
were ever written—or if the ‘unfinished poem’ ever reached 
completion. After Leigh Hunt comes Cary : 


‘And blest is he, who most of beauty feels 

And most of love, in nature, art, or life: 

To whom the murkiest gloud is but a strife 
Harmonious, that with Rembrandt touch reveals 


Intenser brightness. 
“H. F. Cary, 
‘ Jany. 11th, 1838.’ 


Wordsworth, who did not like Leigh Hunt, thought Cary’s 
translation of Dante a work of great national importance. Fol- 
lowing upon these come two scientific names, William Whewell 
and Mary Somerville; and then a series of sketches by Calcott, 
Boxall and E. C. Baker, at the end of which is the sketch of Bar- 
freston Church by ‘ E. Q.’ mentioned above. 

If we are right about the identity of the ‘unknown Wight’ 
in 1831, Quillinan appears in the album three times. The following 
is, with its connotations, the prettiest entry in the book. 


To D. W——. 
The Railroad Mail-Coach. 


‘Blest days of steam! No Phaeton need 
Now mount Apollo’s flying waggon ; 
No Poet wants a wingéd steed 
Since Man has tamed the fiery Dragon. 


‘Now Cupid, should his wings be clipt, 
May laugh at Wisdom’s best endeavour ; 
Of every volant feather stript 
He still may fly as fast as ever: 


‘And Venus may dismiss her doves, 
And yoke the Dragon to her car: 
And vainly now to him who loves 

Shall distance interpose a bar. 
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‘Shy northern Maid! The laurelled copse 
Of Rydal now is no retreat ; 
Up goes a silver cloud, and drops 
Your southern lovers at your feet. 
‘E. Q. 
‘ Rydal Mount, 
‘ February 1839, 


Besides appearing on a left-hand page early in the book—out of 
place as regards the date—these verses are in pencil at the very 
end of the collection, written in pencil as composed, perhaps, in 
Dora’s company. There are two minor corrections in the copied 
version, and the signature, as written to the original in pencil, 
is erased. Quillinan’s touch in verse is a pretty one; the senti- 
ments of a lover at the novelty of railways differ somewhat from 
Wordsworth’s own outraged feelings ; and I cannot read the above 
without smiling at the comparison with the latter’s voice, uplifted 
into capitals, with scarcely suppressed anguish— 


‘Hear YE that Whistle 2’ 


Perhaps Dora did not protest so vigorously ‘ against the wrong.’ 
At any rate Dora and Quillinan seem to be approaching the 
marriage to which Wordsworth had for more than ten years offered 
impediment. They are more often in each other’s society. Quilli- 
nan accompanied the family on the Duddon tour, and was generous 
and capable in making the arrangements and taking off the women’s 
hands the details Wordsworth always left to them. In August, 
at the Lakes, we have a picture of an excursion up Helvellyn. 
Dora ‘ was on horseback, and rode up to the top of the hill without 
once dismounting, a feat which it was scarcely possible to perform 
except during a season of dry weather ; and a guide with whom 
we fell in on the mountain, told us he believed it had never been 
accomplished before by anyone.’ Quillinan’s poem, the Address 
to a Pony, was written on this occasion ; it begins: 


‘Climb, pigmy steed! strain up each rocky ledge!’ 


About this time the Queen Dowager came to Rydal. ‘ Upon 
quitting the park of Rydal, nearly opposite our own gate, the Queen 
was saluted with a pretty rural spectacle ; nearly fifty children drawn 
up in avenue with bright garlands in their hands, three large flags 
flying and a band of music. They had come from Ambleside, and 
the garlands were such as are annually prepared at this season 
for a ceremony called “the Rush-bearing.” ... The Queen 
inquired for Dora, who was introduced.’ 
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At last, in 1841, we have news which comes almost unexpectedly 
after the long delay. Wordsworth writes from Bath on May 11: 


‘This morning my dear daughter was married in St. James’ in 
this place. . . .’ 


When she became Mrs. Quillinan, Dora was thirty-seven, and 
Quillinan fifty. The pair accompanied the Wordsworths to Wells 
and went to some of the old haunts in Somerset, then separated 
and went to Canterbury for some months. There or in town they 
lived till the winter of 1842-43, when they moved to Ambleside. 

In April, 1845, Dora’s health, long delicate, required a better 
climate. They decided on a trip to Portugal and Spain, and Dora’s 
‘Journal’ of that trip was published. They did not return till the 
summer of 1846, when it was hoped that she would be stronger. 
Her complaint, however, was now understood to be fatal. She 
died at Rydal in 1847, a year after her return, and neither Quillinan 
nor Wordsworth ever quite recovered from her loss. 

* *  * 


The last decade of Wordsworth’s life forms sorry reading. 
As we have said before, it is a commonplace remark that it lacks 
literary interest ; and on the personal side, Wordsworth seemed 
set on walking downhill in the shade. This is not a sketch wherein 


‘We'll talk of sunshine and of song, 

And summer days, when we were young ; 
Sweet childish days, that were as long 
As twenty days are now.’ 


The days and nights were long again, but with less pleasure in 
them. Not that Wordsworth suffered much physically. Pro- 
fessor Harper remarks that in the summer of 1838 Wordsworth 
had an attack of something like sciatica, which so surprised him, 
after seventy years’ immunity from any pain except upon occasion 
in his eyes, that he made everybody in the house miserable. But 
that was an exception ; and the accident in 1840, when he was 
thrown from his gig by a collision with a coach, merely puts into 
prominence the vigorous health which he maintained and which 
aided a rapid recovery from the shock. In freedom from physical 
ills he was more fortunate than most of his literary friends. His 
depression, however, would not altogether leave him. Mrs. Lydia 
Huntley Sigourney, the very mild American poetess who visited 
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Rydal and wrote in the album, noted his melancholy aspect, 
Though her verses beginning— 


‘Alas, how vain...’ 

are hardly worthy of repetition, in a letter! to Bernard Barton 
there is a passage concerning her stay in England. She deplores 
that she was not able to see a host of distinguished persons, ‘ whose 
names were on my tablets, to be seen if possible ; but 


‘Wordsworth { saw, and it was worth a voyage over the faith- 
less ocean to see him in his family-circle, the evening lamp-light 
falling softly on his noble brow, and to walk with him through his 
beautiful grounds and listen to his conversation. These memories 
are more to me than the scenery of Westmoreland, for we have 
lakes and mountains enough at home, but no Wordsworth. ... 
I love the Motherland dearly, and have reason to do so. But you 
will not infer that my own native shores are rendered less dear. 
Oh No.’ 


Mrs. Sigourney was the only American to sign in Dora’s book ; 
and she went back to Hartford, Connecticut, pleased with the 
honour. Emerson had failed to win it. He was not much in 
sympathy with the ‘plain, elderly, white-haired man, not pre- 
possessing and disfigured by green goggles,’ whom he had found 
at Rydal in 1833; and Ellis Yarnall, in 1849, came too late. 
The book then was mostly closed. 

We have explained before the melancholy that Mrs. Sigourney 
noticed, as being in great part due to Wordsworth’s possessive 
love for Dora, and his fear of losing her. One of Wordsworth’s 
outstanding characteristics, despite the coolness and reserve which 
the world credited to him, was his violent affection for the things, 
and especially the people, that he loved. Crabb Robinson repeated 
with approval the remark of Rogers, that few men knew how 
Wordsworth loved his friends ;.and his strong attachment to his 
family was in truth a troublous fire. Dorothy had long known 
the subtle demonstrations, the ‘tenderness that never sleeps,’ 
and the unselfish attitude almost thwarted and contradicted by 
its own intensity ; and Dora experienced to the full what Dorothy 
had called ‘a sort of restless watchfulness which I know not how 
to describe.’ I have said Wordsworth’s last years form sorry 
reading ; the sorrow does not stir for pettiness, but for a problem 


1 Hitherto unpublished. 
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which a great mind and a great heart found insoluble. Wordsworth 
had spent his life in gaining a clearer and a truer view of strong 
emotions than is granted to most men ; he paid the price, as Pro- 
fessor Raleigh put it, ‘in a great and incurable solitude of spirit ’ ; 
and he made others pay the price too for the weaknesses attendant 
on desires he had been imprudent to call up. It is inadequate 
to think that Wordsworth as a Churchman and a Tory had changed 
completely from his impetuous youth. He could no longer spread 
his affections; they were in straitened paths, but they were 
there, and would be in the blood as long as his frame held together. 

It was some such deep solitude, toward the end a dreary one, 
that laid Wordsworth open to the comment he made about this 
time on Crabbe. Conscious of it or not, Wordsworth too leaned 
chiefly on the society of women. To Rydal at this period came 
Miss Fenwick, in whose company, dictating the garrulous, un- 
reliable, and invaluable notes, Wordsworth tried to find a pallia- 
tive for Dora’s absence. She was a mainstay in the household 
during the last difficult decade; and by her questions she led 
Wordsworth on to talk of many things out of his inexhaustible 
memory. One or two of the entries in Dora’s album about the 
beginning of this period recall early incidents in his life. To skip 
a delicate pencil sketch, perhaps of Dora, by Stone—whose painting 
of Jemima Quillinan Wordsworth noticed in verse—we have an 
extremely illegible contribution by William Lisle Bowles, dated 
April, 1839. The entry is an inscription On a Pillar, recommending 


‘Christian Way-farer, in a world of strife, 
Be still, and Ponder, on the path of Life.’ 


It was written for Maud Heath’s Pillar, set up on Bremhillwick 
Hill (Wiltshire) in 1838; and copied in the album by Bowles when 
Wordsworth was staying with him. The interest of the entry comes 
chiefly from the fact that Bowles’ ‘Sonnets,’ published half a century 
before, had stimulated both Wordsworth and Coleridge in their 
early efforts. In Coleridge’s over-generous phrase, Bowles made 
him a poet ; and Wordsworth could recall reading the sonnets on 
London Bridge not long after Coleridge had been poring over them 
at Christ’s. Bowles was vicar of Bremhill, and, to quote Professor 
Herford, as ‘a country clergyman of leisure and means, he con- 
tinued at long intervals to lift up his little light in the midst of 
the glory he had hoped to kindle.’ He was now getting very 
old; he concluded his invitation to Wordsworth, as Mr. Gordon 
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Wordsworth tells me, with a characteristic postscript: ‘I am as 
Wizen as a Witch and as Deaf as a Post.’ His personality was 
known among his contemporaries for his excessive timidity, of 
which he felt no shame. Samuel Rogers repeated a story told 
him by Wordsworth, that ‘ Wordsworth, Mrs. Wordsworth, Dora, 
and Bowles went on the Thames in a boat one fine summer’s day. 
Though the water was smooth as glass, Bowles very soon became s0 
alarmed, that he insisted on being set ashore ; upon which Words- 
worth said to him: ‘‘ Your confessing your cowardice is the most 
striking instance of valour that I ever met with.”’ Bowles sang 
gently with vicarious valour of the Battle of the Nile ; and Rogers’s 
story may recall amusingly that his most ambitious poem was 
the Spirit of Discovery by Sea. 

Richard Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton, signed Dora’s 
album at Rydal in September, 1838, and Margaret Gillies drew 
a pencilled head of Kate Southey in the book on December 31. 
Miss Gillies stayed for several weeks, making a miniature portrait 
of Wordsworth on ivory, which had been commissioned by Moxon 
for engraving. Professor Knight adds ‘ Miss Gillies also told me 
that the Wordsworths were so pleased with what she had done 
for Mr. Moxon that they wished a replica for themselves, with 
Mrs. Wordsworth added... .’ Miss Gillies’s portrait of Miss 
Fenwick called forth two sonnets from Wordsworth, which speak 
of his affection for ‘ the heart-affianced sister of our love.’ 

In 1841 and 1842 there are no entries in the album—at least, 
none dated during those years. As we have told, 1841 was the 
year of Dora’s marriage, and of somewhat restless moving about 
on Wordsworth’s part. In 1842 there is little to chronicle ; Words- 
worth was in London for six weeks in the summer, and Dora and 
Edward Quillinan moved north in the winter. In 1843, the year 
that Wordsworth joined the company of ‘laurelled worthies who 
sweetened royal toils with verse’ (William Johnston’s phrase 
for the laureateship), there is an illegible contribution in Dora’s 
book by Agnes Strickland. In 1844 Hamilton again visited Words- 
worth, and the daisy incident that we have mentioned occurred 
at Loughrigg Tarn. In 1845 there are two entries for which we 
may pause. 

In April Dora and her husband set out for Portugal and better 
health. Wordsworth does not seem to have travelled with them 
from Rydal to London. He was disinclined to face the fatigue 
and the late dinners of London, but an invitation to attend officially 
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the Queen’s ball in May left him no choice but to go. He stayed 
with Henry Taylor, whose account of Wordsworth has been quoted 
earlier; and from habit he took Dora’s album with him. The 
following was the contribution of that trip. 


‘The Eagle. 


‘He clasps the crag with hooked hands : 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring’d with the azure world he stands. 


‘The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls : 
He watches from his mountain-walls, 


And like a thunderbolt he falls. 


‘. FF 
‘Like an olian harp that wakes 
No certain air, but overtakes 
Far thought with music that it makes. 

‘s. J 


The two disconnected entries are in Tennyson’s neat writing, and 
the signature to each is the carefully executed monogram which he 
used for such memorials. The version of The Eagle is interesting 
for the first line, since ‘ crooked hands’ replaces ‘ hooked hands ’ 
in the published version. The second contribution, which I do 
not know elsewhere, was written, one suspects, on a different 
occasion. In a letter to Professor Reed, dated July 1, Wordsworth 
says : 

‘I saw Tennyson, when I was in London, several times. He is 
decidedly the first of our living poets, and I hope will live to give 
the world better things. You will be pleased to hear that he 
expressed in the strongest terms his gratitude to my writings. To 
this I was far from indifferent though persuaded that he is not 
much in sympathy with what I should myself most value in my 
attempts, viz. the spirituality with which I have endeavoured to 
invest the material universe, and the moral relations under which 
I have wished to exhibit its most ordinary appearances. . . .’ 


Wordsworth had noticed Tennyson fifteen years before, when 
the latter was still at Cambridge. Writing from his brother’ 
home, Trinity Lodge, Wordsworth at that time said : 


‘We have a respectable show of blossom in poetry (i.e. at the 
University)—two brothers of the name of Tennyson, one in 
particular not a little promising.’ 
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At this later meeting, though Wordsworth disapproved of smoking, 
he was impressed by the younger man—indeed, few were not at 
meeting him. Carlyle’s well-known description, in a letter to 
Emerson, gives a picture of Tennyson in his prime. 


‘One of the finest looking men in the world. A great shock 
of rough, dusky dark hair; bright, laughing, hazel eyes ; massive 
aquiline face, most massive and yet most delicate ; of sallow brown 
complexion, almost Indian looking, clothes cynically loose, free- 
and-easy, smokes infinite tobacco. His voice is musical, metallic, 
fit for loud laughter and piercing wail, and ali that may lie between ; 
speech and speculation free and plenteous ; I do not meet in these 
late decades such company over a pipe! We shall see what he will 
grow to.’ 


It is this enthusiasm which makes Carlyle’s later criticism 
the more cutting; the Sage of Chelsea cramming all that had 
been said against Tennyson into the one word—‘ lollipops.’ Words- 
worth would probably have agreed, for there have hardly been 
two successive laureates with more opposed theories. 

Wordsworth left London with an inflammation in his eyes, 
perhaps caused by the city’s dust. He was back at Rydal in June 
and there through the summer. At this time the Irish dramatist, 
Sheridan Knowles, wrote in the album: 


‘Love is not a plant that grows in the dull Earth! 

Springs by the Calendar !—must wait for sun— 

For rain !—matures by parts !—must take its time 

To stem, to leaf, to bud, to blow!—It owns 

A richer soil and boasts a quicker seed ! 

You look for it and see it not; and, lo! 

E’en while you look, the peerless flower is up, 

Consummate in the birth. 

‘JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES, 

‘Ist July, 1845.’ 


At this period of his popular career, Sheridan Knowles was 
forsaking his industrious efforts to create a poetical drama, and was 
turning to the ‘somewhat extreme type of Evangelicalism ’ which 
occupied the remainder of his life. He was, however, not absorbed 
in ‘ better things’ entirely to the exclusion of what he called his 
unconverted days upon the stage ; and in ‘ Father and Son’ there 
is a pretty picture of the very old Baptist minister teaching the 
very young Edmund Gosse to read Shakespeare. 
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We now skip four years, during which there is no entry in 
Dora’s book. The period is one of sadness for the Rydal group ; 
Wordsworth gradually sinking after Dora’s death. At the be- 
ginning of 1850 there is a contribution by one of Wordsworth’s 
most discriminating admirers : 


‘Joy comes and goes; hope ebbs and flows 
Like the wave. 
Change doth unknit the tranquil strength of men. 
Love lends life a little grace, 
A few sad smiles: and then, 
Both are laid in one cold place, 
In the Grave. 


‘M. ARNOLD, 
‘ Fox How, Jany. 5, 1850.’ 


Wordsworth was well when this was written; but two months 
later, just before his eightieth birthday, he went out in the evening 
to watch the sunset, and took a chill from sitting too long in the 
sharp air. He passed quietly away on April 23. 

After his death there is one entry : 


‘ Prayer for Tranquillity. 


‘Dear Lord, who, at Thy blessed will, 
Didst make the raging wind be still, 
And smooth the tossing of the Sea, 
Oh! cause our stormy griefs to flee, 
Our wild tempestuous thoughts allay, 
And fires of passion send away. 
Conduct us here to perfect peace, 
When all our earthly transports cease, 
And lastly, while to Thee we cling, 
Our souls to that blest haven bring, 
Above the sphere of Care and Woe 
Where earthly blasts can never blow, 
With Thee to dwell, supremely blest, 
Anchored on everlasting rest. 


‘Sara COLERIDGE, 
‘September 17, 1850.’ 


Barring some notes for colours, in Quillinan’s hand on the last 
page of all, intended perhaps for sketching, this finishes the text 
of Dora’s book. 


There is a story which pleased Southey, of a Spaniard who 
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was fond of cherries, and whenever he ate them, put on spectacles 
to make them look larger and finer. This is to some extent what 
we have done with the varied entries in the album. An album 
is not usually considered an appealing form of literary souvenir, 
The associations savour too much of formality. Compared with © 
letters, and the little unsolicited memorabilia which come from 
the heart, an album with its neat entries seems artificial and affected. 
In general, there is no denying the justice of this feeling ; yet 
there is something different about the entries here. Talleyrand 
and Wellington may well be bowed out of the company. Their 
interest was artificial enough ; but of the rest, hardly one was not 
a personal friend of years’ standing, and the circumstances of 
their writings had more than formal interest. 

Southey, as an expert in all literary matters, has some chosen 
words to say on albums. About a year after he signed Dora’s 
book he wrote for his own daughter : 


‘Little Book, in green and gold, 
Thou art thus bedight to hold 
Robert Southey’s Album Rhymes, 
Wrung from him in busy times ; 
Not a few to his vexation, 

By importune application ; 

Some in half-sarcastic strain, 
More against than with the grain ; 
Other some, he must confess, 
Bubbles blown in idleness ; 

Some in earnest, some in jest, 
Good for little at the best: 

Yet, because his Daughter dear 

Would collect them fondly here, 
Little Book, in gold and green, 
Thou art not unfitly seen 
Thus apparell’d for her pleasure, 
Like the casket of a treasure. 
Other owner, well I know, 

Never more can prize thee so. 


‘Little Book, when thou art old, 
Time will dim thy green and gold. 
Little Book, thou wilt outlive 

The pleasure thou wert made to give: 
Dear domestic recollections, 
Home-born loves, and old affections, 
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Incommunicable they : 

And when these have passed away, 
As perforce they must, from earth, 
Where is then thy former worth ? 
Other value, then, I ween, 

Little Book, may supervene, 
Happily if unto some 

Thou in due descent shouldst come, 
Who would something find in thee 
Like a relic’s sanctity, 

And in whom thou may’st awake, 
For thy former owner’s sake, 

A pious thought, a natural sigh, 

A feeling of mortality. 


‘When those feelings, and that race, 
Have in course of time given place, 
Little worth, and little prized, 
Disregarded and despised, 

Thou wilt then be bought and sold, 
In thy faded green and gold. 

Then, unless some curious eye 
Thee upon the shelf should spy, 
Dust will gather on thee there, 
And the worms that never spare, 
Feed their fill within, and hide, 
Burrowing safely in thy side, 

Till transfigured out they come 
From that emblem of the tomb: 
Or, by mould and damp consumed, 
Thou to perish may’st be doomed. 


‘But if some collector find thee, 
He will, as a prize, re-bind thee ; 
And thou may’st again be seen 
Gayly drest in gold and green.’ 


It is pleasant to think that Dora’s book is still in the stage of 
the second stanza, and may be for ever. I know nothing of the 
‘due descent’ of Kate Southey’s ‘ Little Book in green and gold’ ; 
but Dora’s stayed with Quillinan for a time. He writes about it 
in a letter 1+0 Miss Fenwick, dated from Loughrigg Holm on July 25, 


1 Hitherto unpublished. 
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1849. After speaking of Christopher Wordsworth, Quillinan 


mentions that : 


‘ His daughter, Dora’s god-daughter (what a pity they did not 
call her Dora!) at whose baptism I was present with the Godmother, 
has long since been prospectively the owner of the most precious 
book I have—and she became so by mere chance. Dr. C. W. when 
he was here, was looking over it, having often seen it before, and 
when he put it back into my hand he said, “That is the most 
precious Album in England.” “Do you think so?” I answered; 
and his reply was an emphatic, unmistakable ‘“‘ Yes.” Not another 
word passed between us about it, but from that day its destination 
was altered in my mind... .’ 


Quillinan goes on to relate that he afterwards showed the album 
to Lady Wake, who 


‘ 


. . expressed some fear that it might be mislaid and lost 
at Castle Ashby. ‘Which would much distress me,” I said, 
“for it is not mine.” “Not yours! Whose is it then?” she 
asked in some surprise. “It belongs to Priscilla Wordsworth.” 
“ And who is she?” ‘‘ The daughter of a man who had the sense 
and the feeling to value it.” I then told her the story about it 
that I have just told you. . . . It goes, when I am gone, to a child 
who never heard of it, because her father had, quite unconsciously, 
the grace to win it for her by a few genuine words. . . . You see 
my beloved Dora’s “Cousin Chris” has long had something 
endearing about him to me, in spite of his ultra-protestant 
dogmatisms.’ 


When Quillinan died in the summer of 1851 from a cold caught 
on a fishing excursion, the book went as he directed. It has been 
treasured since that date with fitting care, remaining with Dr. 
Steedman of Oxford, Priscilla Wordsworth’s widower. Now, having 
called up what pictures readily occurred the disconnected frag- 
ments are closed upon themselves ; the book in its blue silk cover 
put back into the black case which ties both ways; and I return 
it to the owner who has most graciously allowed this glimpse. 
To him, and to Miss S. M. Steedman, who lent me letters hitherto 
unpublished, I owe my sincere gratitude. 
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LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


Tae Editor of Tae Cornutt, Macazine offers prizes to the value 
of at least £3 to the most successful solvers of this series of four 
Literary Acrostics. There will also be consolation prizes, two or 
more in number: the winners of these will be entitled to choose 
books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. And, 
further, every month a similar prize of books will be awarded to the 


sender of the correct solution that is opened first. 


Douste Acrostic No. 20. 


(The Fourth of the Series.) 


‘ She pined in thought, 
And with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like on a : 
Smiling at grief.’ 





1. ‘ Young ladies, and young gentlewomen too, 
Do no small kindness to my show.’ 





2. ‘ Devouring seas have washed thee from my sight, 
No time shall raze thee from my memory.’ 


3. ‘Safe comes the ship to haven, 
Through billows and through gales, 
If once the great — Brethren 
Sit shining on the sails.’ 








4. ‘ Good talk is dramatic ; it is like an piece 
of acting where each should represent him- 
self to the greatest advantage.’ 


5. ‘ The idea of right exists in the human mind, and 
lays itself out in the — of Nature.’ 





round 





6. ‘ Work the best miracles, wrap 


In pomp and darkness, till it seems profound.’ 


LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


7. ‘I will not stay my journey, 
Nor halt by any town.’ 


8. ‘ Either her courage failed, or some other senti- 
ment impeded her seeking an ———. Her 
displeasure evaporated in repartee, and her 
expostulations died on her lips.’ 


Rugs. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 4 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed abo 4 
‘ Book Notes’ on a later page. 3 

4. At the foot of his answer every solver must write his pseudonym (consisting © 
of one word), and nothing else. His name and address should be written at the | a 
back. a 
5. Solvers must on no account write either the quotations or the references on ~ 
the same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send ¥ 
them at all. 4 

6. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send ~ 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration, 7 

7. Answers to Acrostic No. 20 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 7 
THe CornuILL Magaazine, 50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arrive © 
not later than October 20. . 


Prorm : Swinburne, Poems and Ballads. 
Itylus. 
Answer To No. 19. Shelley, T'o a Skylark. 
Licuts : 
. Bacon, Essays. Of Discourse. 
. Shakespeare, 1 Henry VI, ii. 4. 
. Campbell, Hohenlinden. 
. Wordsworth, The Russian Fugitive, © 
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part 3. 4 
Ww . Moore, Irish Melodies. Lesbia J 


hath a beaming eye. 
. Gilbert, Bab Ballads. Little Oliver. 
. Hood, I remember, I remember. 
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Acrostic No. 18 (‘Thomas Howard’): The Tennyson acrostic proved very 
easy, though each of the last four lights defeated a few competitors. Of the 403 
solvers who sent in, 364 were entirely correct, 23 were partly correct, and 16 did 
not observe the rules. 

The first answer opened and found correct was from ‘ Arduus,’ who wins the ~ 
monthly prize. Mr. H. A. M. Beckles, 27 Argyle Square, King’s Cross, W.C. 1, 
is entitled to books to the value of £1, chosen from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 


Our sixth series of Literary Acrostics begins with No. 21, 
published in the November issue, and will run for four months. 
One of the four acrostics will be taken from Dickens and the other | 
three from miscellaneous literature. 
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